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LINCOLN’S MINISTER TO MEXICO 


by J. JEFFERY AUER 
Associate Professor of Speech, Oberlin College 


Among the incongruities facing Abraham Lincoln in 1861 
was the fact that his minister to Mexico would hold America’s 
most important diplomatic post.’ Although France and England, 
the chief consumers of southern cotton, were powerful nations, 
possessed of great maritime strength, in the event of a Union 
blockade of the South they could continue the cotton trade only 
through the gateway of Mexico. The bitter memories of the 
forties, when her northern provinces were lost to Yankee Manifest 
Destiny, made it not inconceivable that Mexico would be willing 
to aid the South by opening the gate. Confederate leaders were 
alert to this possibility; they made the winning of Mexican 
friendship a focal point of their diplomacy. If France could be 
persuaded that the Civil War nullified the Monroe Doctrine, the 
southerners reasoned, she might intervene in Mexico; then Con- 
federate support for Napoleon III and his dreams of empire 
might be traded for French recognition of the Confederate 
States. If France recognized the South, the hope went, Great 
Britain would surely follow. Thus a southern diplomatic triumph 
in Europe might be born in Mexico.’ It is not to be wondered, 
then, that Lincoln believed the mission to Mexico “perhaps the 
most interesting and important one within the whole circle of 
our international relations.’” 

To this critical post President Lincoln appointed Thomas 
Corwin, the colorful and popular “Wagon Boy of Ohio.” From 
his first election in 1821 to the Ohio legislature on an anti- 

2 Carl Schurz to Mrs. Schurz, March 28, 1861, in Joseph Schafer, ed., Intimate 
Letters of Carl Schurz, 1841-1869 (Vol. XXX, Collections of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 1928), 252-253. 

*See Burton J. Hendrick, Statesmen of the Lost Cause: Jefferson Davis and 
His Cabinet (New York, 1939), 109-117. 


* William H. Seward to Thomas Corwin, April 6, 1861, in Senate Executive 
Documents, 37 cong., 2 sess., No. 1, I, 67 
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Federalist ticket, representing Warren County, Tom Corwin had 
become one of the foremost national champions of the Whig 
party. During the thirties, when the Whigs produced only 
minority reports, he served five terms in congress; in the forties 
he was elected for one term as governor of Ohio, and for another 
as United States Senator. Through these years he served his 
party well, barely second in leadership to Webster and Clay; 
he crystallized and led the opposition to the Mexican War; and 
he fought both the expansion of territory and the extension of 
slavery in an effort to compromise the crisis question of his day. 
In 1852, when the Whig party died of acute indecision, he was 
secretary of the treasury in Fillmore’s cabinet. Then he had 
retired from politics and resumed his law practice in Lebanon 
and Cincinnati with both forensic and financial success. But in 
1858 he plunged again into “that turbid water, politics .. . 
amongst the monsters, big and little, that swim in that sea of 
troubles,” to run for congress.‘ 

To the tune of a special campaign song, “Old Tom Is in the 
Field Again,’”* Corwin stumped through the seventh congressional 
district to “bring the old Fillmore men to their senses,” lent his 
oratorical talents to Republicans in five other districts,’ and 
made a tour through central Illinois, along with Chase, to aid 
Lincoln in his contest with Douglas.’ Elected by an ample margin 
in 1858, Corwin returned to the stump in the state election of 
the following year for over fifty speeches,’ with side-trips for 
addresses in Indiana’ and a dozen speeches in New York and 
New Jersey.’ In 1860 he again served the new party, this time 
with his friend Lincoln heading the national slate, and cam- 


*Corwin to E. T. Corwin, September 5, has in Edward T. Corwin, The 
Corwin Genealogy (2 vols., New York, 1872), I, vii. 
*By W. S. F., to the air of “Carry Me Back.” Printed copy owned by the 

Misses Cuero and Mary Cropper, Lebanon, Ohio. 

*Corwin to J. S. Pike, September 24, 1858, in James S. Pike, First Blows of 
the Civil War (New York, 1879), 427. 

*See the Cincinnati Commercial, October 19, 21, 24, 1858, 

* Western Star (Lebanon), ‘October 13, 1858; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, 
August 11, 23, October 1, 1859. , 
- * Daily Journal (Lafayette, Ind.), July 6, 1859; Portsmouth Times, July 26, 
1859. 

” Cincinnati Daily Gazette, October 27, November A 1859; New York Times, 
November 3, 4, 1859; New York Tribune, November 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 1859. 
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Lincoln’s Minister to Mexico 117 
paigned across the country in at least ten states, winning fame 
as one of the most active and popular Republican spokesmen.” 
In sum, Tom Corwin had served his party well in these three 
critical years.” To those familiar with the system of political 
rewards, Lincoln’s appointment of Corwin as minister to Mexico 
must have seemed entirely logical. 

A large group of radicals within the Republican party had 
little use for Tom Corwin, however, or any other “Fossil Whig,” 
such as Thomas Ewing or John Bell, who might still be tainted 
with Clayish notions of compromise; the radicals were determined 
to prevent their admission to Lincoln’s inner circle, where they 
might but reestablish Whiggery."* Since it was commonly as- 
sumed that Chase would be a force in the new administration, 
the radicals sent him a flow of letters, warning him against Cor- 
win, and Ewing, Bell, Stanton, and Schenck as well."* One cor- 
respondent, doubting Lincoln’s ability to resist “the old men,” 
cried, “Oh for an hour of Old Hickory or Old Zach!” 

For a time it seemed that the fears of the radicals might 
have foundation: Corwin was reported to have assumed the 
role of Lincoln’s spokesman in Washington, “freely telling the 
‘conservatives’ how conservative Mr. Lincoln’s administration 
will be. He speaks ‘as one having authority;’ and his utterances 
are evidently received, as second only to those of Mr. Lincoln 
himself.” On the basis of this a capital newspaperman assumed 
that “Mr. Corwin himself will no doubt, be a controlling spirit 
in the council, and will aim to arrest any and all efforts to in- 
augurate any sectional or fanatical policy.”** Corwin re- 


™See James F. Rhodes, A History of the United States from the Compromise 
of 1850 (8 vols., New York, 1892-1914), II, 484. 

2See Daryl Pendergraft, “Thomas Corwin and the Conservative Republican 
aa _— Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, LVI 

% See David M. Potter, Lincoln and His Party in the Secession Crisis (New 
Haven, 1942), 36-37, 39; and Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln; The War Years 
(4 vols., New York, 1939), I, 98. 

%See William E. Baringer, A House Dividing: Lincoln as President Elect 
(Springfield, 1945), 63-64; and Potter, Lincoln and His Party, 38-39. 

38 Fitz-Henry Warren to J. S. Pike, December 16, 1860, in Pike, First Blows, 


526. 
%°W. D. Cooke to John Sherman, November 15, 1860, and Missouri Republican 
(St. Louis), November 15, 1860, quoted in Baringer, A House Dividing, 64. 
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moved himself from this false position, however, by announcing 
that he was not speaking directly for Lincoln, but only basing 
his statements concerning Lincoln’s probable policies upon his 
“speeches, votes, and acts.””’ 

Nevertheless, the political prognosticators of Washington, a 
thousand miles from the president-elect, generously appointed 
Corwin to a position in the new cabinet, and the journalists 
stationed in Springfield often did the same.” A typical prediction 
was that Corwin would be “the President’s mouthpiece” in the 
house, unless he entered the cabinet, “which he can do if he 
will.””* A close student of this period of Lincoln’s life, however, 
has found no evidence that the president-elect seriously con- 
sidered Corwin for a cabinet post.” The two men had been 
friendly for some years, and Corwin had been of immeasurable 
assistance in the 1860 campaign; though he would not enter the 
cabinet, Lincoln would reward him. If Lincoln ever did think 
of Corwin for his official family, it is entirely possible that the 
radicals of his party may have dissuaded him; but if Lincoln’s 
feeling of friendship and obligation could not keep Corwin out 
of the picture, at least he might be kept out of the country. 

In Lincoln’s own thinking, however, there were undoubtedly 
the best of reasons for naming the Ohioan to the Mexican post. 
What other man in the United States would be half as acceptable 
to the government of Mexico as Tom Corwin? There was none, and 
Abraham Lincoln knew it. In the forties the great Colossus of the 
North had taken over a third of all Mexico’s territory; in the 
fifties every American minister to that despoiled nation had 
been a southerner, a slave owner, a Manifest Destiny man, all 
suspected of wanting to slice off still more sections of Mexican 
soil. Of all Yankees, the Mexicans knew one as a friend: the 
man who had said in one of the most famous polemics in the 
United States Senate, “If I were a Mexican I would tell you, ‘Have 


New York Tribune, November 15, 1860. 

%*See the New York Times, November 30, 1860; the New York Herald, 
November 29, December 15, 1860; also Cooke to Sherman, November 15, 1860, in 
Baringer, A House Dividing, 64. 

* New York Herald, November 29, 1860. 
®Baringer, A House Dividing. 
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Lincoln’s Minister to Mexico 


you not room in your own country to bury your dead men? If 
you come into mine we will greet you with bloody hands, and 
welcome you to hospitable graves.’ ””** Though Lincoln had not 
heard this speech, which spearheaded the Whig attack upon Polk 
and the Mexican War, he remembered it, and knew that the 
Mexicans must remember it, too.” To make Tom Corwin minister 
to Mexico would be more than payment of a political debt; it 
would be a shrewd move toward stabilizing a potentially danger- 
ous situation. The “diplomat in carpet slippers” would make 
what has been called his “most iridescent appointment.”” 

Near the end of the first week of his administration Lincoln 
discussed the Mexican mission with Corwin, asking him to recom- 
mend a candidate, but without suggesting that Corwin himself 
might be under consideration. Three days later, however, Lincoln 
nominated him.” While Secretary of State Seward frequently 
took the initiative in suggesting possible nominees, Corwin’s name 
was on a list sent Seward by Lincoln just a week after his inau- 
guration. “This is suggestion merely, and not dictation,” Lincoln 
carefully added.” Happily, Seward, who had known Corwin 
well for many years, approved of the nomination, as did the 
senate. The comments of Horace Greeley typified the public 
recognition of Lincoln’s strategic appointment and emphasized 
its importance: 


In the present crisis the mission to Mexico may well become the 
most important of all our foreign relations, and it is fortunate that so able 
and skillful a statesman as Mr. Corwin has been selected for the respon- 
sible task of counteracting in that quarter the filibustering projects of 
the Southern Confederacy. . . . It is well known that he has since 1847 
given his attention specially to the subject of the Mexican policy of the 
United States.” 


*' Congressional Globe, 29 cong., 2 sess., Appendix, 211-218. 

* Congressman Lincoln had also taken part in the Whig effort to discredit 
_ by offering his “Spot Resolutions,” designed to fix responsibility for starting 
the war. 


n Ad Monaghan, Diplomat in oon Slippers: Abraham Lincoln Deals with 


. Foreign Affairs (Indianapolis, 1945), 69. 


“ Western Star, March 21, 1861. 

* Lincoln to Seward, March 11, 1861, in Frederick W. Seward, Seward at 
Washington . .. A Memoir of His Life, with Selections from His Letters, 1846-1861 
(3 vols, New York, 1891), II, 524. 
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Though Corwin spoke no Spanish, his brilliant personality 
and even his swarthy complexion might count heavily in Mexico 
City negotiations, and the congressmen laughed that “those eyes 
will remind Mexican ladies. of their hairless Chihuahua ter. 
riers.””’ Among all the new diplomatic appointees, only Corwin 
was urged to report to his post at once. He resigned his seat in 
congress, made a hurried trip home to Lebanon, received his 
official instructions from Seward on April 6, and sailed from 
New York on the 11th. With him went his son William as secre- 
tary of the legation. For the third time in his sixty-seven years 
Tom Corwin assumed an administrative position: as envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Mexico he would 
not only represent his government at the capital but also super- 
vise twenty-two American consuls throughout Mexico. His salary 
—always a matter of moment with one so casual in financial 
affairs as Corwin—was $12,000; as secretary William received 
$1,800.” 

Though the people of the United States and Mexico’s Presi- 
dent Benito Juarez might have been pleased with Corwin’s ap- 
pointment, the South was furious. All of the old anger of 1847 
burned again: William Burwell wondered if Lincoln hoped to 
fight the main battle of secession south of the Rio Grande with 
“‘a man who sided with Mexico in a war with his own country 
for the free-soil cause.”” To oppose Corwin in his efforts to 
maintain friendly relations with the Juarez government, the 
Confederacy sent Colonel John Pickett, soldier of fortune and 
former consul at Vera Cruz, as envoy to Mexico. He was, wrote 
Russell of the London Times, “a tall, good-looking man, of 
pleasant manners, and well-educated. But this gentleman was a 
professed buccaneer, a friend of Walker, the gray-eyed man of 


* New York Tribune, March 13, 1861. Also see approving editorials in the 
Ohio State Journal (Columbus), the Western Star, and the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, 
March 15-21, 1861. 

* Addison P. Russell, Thomas Corwin, A Sketch (Cincinnati, 1882), 26; 
Monaghan, Diplomat in Carpet Slippers, 64. 

* Monaghan, Diplomat in Carpet Slippers, 70; Register of Officers and Agents 

. in the Service of the United States, 1861 (Washington, 1862), 9-10. 

® William M. Burwell to Robert Toombs, March 14, 1861, quoted in Hendrick, 

Statesmen of the Lost Cause, 120. 
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Lincoln’s Minister to Mexico 121 


destiny—his comrade in his most dangerous razzie. He was a 
newspaper writer, a soldier, a filibusterer.”*° Pickett was then 
thirty-eight, a relatively dashing youngster compared with sixty- 
seven year old Tom Corwin. Corwin, however, had his own at- 
tractions; Sara Yorke, romantic enough at seventeen when she 
knew Corwin in Mexico City, remembered him pleasantly: 


His was an interesting personality. Tall, stout, and somewhat awk- 
ward in his gait, his double chin was lost between the exaggerated points 
of the stiff white collar so characteristic of our American statesmen at that 
time. His kindly smile and natural charm of voice and manner, however, 
soon attracted and held those who at first found him unengaging.“ 


Thus the contrast in the two men who faced each other in 
Mexico City, Pickett in his headquarters at the Hotel Iturbide, 
across the street from Corwin in the United States Legation. They 
would not like each other. Pickett must have known of Corwin’s 
attacks upon the filibusterers during the 1860 campaign; and he 
knew too, perhaps, of the official welcome that Corwin had received 
en route to Mexico when his ship put in at Havana, Cuba—on 
soil long coveted by the southern filibusterers. Pickett liked 
even less Corwin’s views as a representative of the United States 
government; his own concept of Mexico made it a field for 
southern expansion: 


I do not deem it necessary to do more than allude . . . to the im- 
mense advantages to accrue to the Confederate States in the future from 
the boundless agricultural and mineral resources of Mexico—as well as 
the possession of the invaluable interoceanic transit of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. Southward is our destiny and we may not look with in- 
difference upon the very potent designs of our enemies in that quarter. 


Our people must have an outlet to the Pacific. Ten thousand men in 
Monterey would control the entire Northern part of this Republic. Com- 
merce—not the sword—would soon finish the work. 


The part for the Confederate States to play at this crisis is clear in 
my mind. Our revolution has emasculated the “Monroe doctrine” in so 


William H. Russell, My Diary North and South (2 vols., Boston, 1863), 
" © Sara Yorke Stevenson, Maximilian in Mexico (New York, 1897), 147. 


"See the New York Tribune, November 4, 1859; and the Western Star, 
May 2, 1861. 
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far as we are concerned. The Spaniards are now become our natural 
allies, and jointly with them we may own the Gulf of Mexico and effect 
the partition of this magnificent country.** 


Corwin’s instructions from Seward, on the other hand, made 
the United States minister definitely a man of peace and a good 
neighbor, though naturally he was to be concerned lest Mexico 
ally herself with the Confederacy, and was to secure for the 
Union such Mexican aid and good will as could be had. There 
were rumors of European intervention in Mexico and of Con. 
federate plans for dismembering that country: “You will not fail 
to assure the government of Mexico that the President neither 
has, nor can ever have, any sympathy with such designs.” It 
was important to “be watchful... and... use the most effective 
means in your power to counteract any recognition” of the Con- 
federacy, and to assure Mexico that “the existing political or. 
ganization” in the United States is her “surest guaranty [of] in- 
tegrity, union, and independence.” 

The President trusts that your mission [wrote Seward] will reassure 
the government of Mexico of his best disposition to favor their commerce 
and their internal improvements. He hopes, indeed, that your mission, 
assuming a spirit more elevated than one of merely commerce and con- 
ventional amity, a spirit disinterested and unambitious, earnestly Amer- 
ican in the continental sense of the word, and fraternal in no affected 
or mere diplomatic meaning of the term, while it shall secure the con- 
fidence and good will of the government of Mexico, will mark the 
inauguration of a new condition of things directly conducive to the 


prosperity and happiness of both nations, and ultimately auspicious to 
all other republican States throughout the world.” 


By May, Corwin could report that the Mexicans seemed 
friendly to the North, though obviously “unwilling to enter into 
any engagement which might produce war with the south, unless 
protected by promise of aid from the United States.” And a 
month later Seward heard more about Mexico’s attitude of friend- 
ship, accompanied by Corwin’s comment, “That this should be 

* Pickett to John Forsyth, March 13, 1861; Pickett to Toombs, October 29, 
1861; Pickett’s Despatch No. 13, November 29, 1861; quoted in J. Fred Rippy, The 
United States and Mexico (New York, 1931), 231, 233. 


* Seward to Corwin, April 6, 1861, in Senate Executive Documents, 37 cong., 
2 sess., No. 1, I, 65-69. 
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Lincoln’s Minister to Mexico 


so is somewhat remarkable, when we regard the deep prejudices 
engendered in the general Mexican mind by the loss of Texas, 
which they attribute to our citizens, and the compulsory cession 


of territory which was a consequence of our war with them.””° 


Mexico’s friendship, in part at least, resulted from the 
greater personal effectiveness of Tom Corwin; he was, at heart, 
in sympathy with the Liberal party headed by Juarez, though in 


‘ his old Whig mind he no doubt preferred to think of the party 


by its other name, “Constitutionalist.” The “outs,” the Con- 
servative party, clerical and propertied, were the favorites of 
Confederate Pickett, though he was careful not to say so publicly. 
But what he said privately, in diplomatic dispatches to Con- 
federate Secretary of State Toombs—‘“‘Mexicans are a race of 
degenerate monkeys . . . robbers, assassins, blackguards and 
lepers”—was not as covert as he thought. Corwin had thought- 
fully arranged with a Mexican through whose hands Pickett’s 
mail passed to turn the confidential Confederate dispatches over 
to President Juarez; when he finished reading them they came 
to Corwin, and he forwarded them on to Washington!** Lest 
similar ideas of intrigue might occur to Pickett, Corwin for- 
warded his dispatches to Seward by a series of different couriers 
and took the additional precaution of sending duplicates.” 

Tom Corwin did not have to wait long for an opportunity 
to carry out Lincoln’s hopes for more than “conventional amity.” 
The Juarez government was under severe financial strain and its 
position somewhat tenuous in 1861 when the Mexican congress 
voted to suspend interest payments on foreign-held bonds. In 
October the governments of Great Britain, France, and Spain 
agreed to a joint intervention in Mexico to protect the rights of 
their nationals and to enforce the fulfillment of Mexico’s obliga- 
tions. By December an allied expedition landed at Vera Cruz, 
took over some customhouses, and began collecting duties. 
Britain and Spain carried on separate negotiations with Mexico 

* Corwin to Seward, May 29, June 29, 1861, in Senate Executive Documents, 
37 cong., 2 sess., No. 1, I, 69-70. 

Hendrick, Statesmen of the Lost Cause, 129-131. 
™ See Corwin’s reports, House Executive Documents, 37 cong., 3 sess., No. 1, 


and 38 cong., 1 sess., No. 1. Also see Blair Niles, Passengers to Mexico (New York, 
1943), 15-16, 77. 
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and withdrew, satisfied, in April 1862. This left the troops of 
Napoleon III, whose secret ambitions extended far beyond the 
mere collection of an old debt. 

Minister Corwin had long since anticipated the allied in. 
tervention, and as early as August 1861, had urged that the 
United States fend it off by loaning the Juarez government enough 
money to pay the interest on its foreign debt.” In an executive 
session, however, the senate adopted a resolution discouraging 
either ia loan or a guaranty for Mexico’s obligations; Seward 
and Corwin still hoped, nevertheless, to find some acceptable 
plan of assistance for Juarez.” In the minister’s explorations with 
the Mexican government, a plan for pledging public lands against 
an American loan was considered. This proposal Seward adopted, 
instructing Corwin to negotiate a treaty providing for the assump- 
tion by the United States of the interest upon Mexico’s funded 
debt. His instructions further read: 


[The Mexican] government will pledge to the United States its faith 
for the reimbursement . . . with six per cent. interest thereon, to be 
secured by a specific lien upon all the public lands and mineral rights in 
the several Mexican States of Lower California, Chihuahua, Sonora, and 
Sinaloa, the property so pledged to become absolute in the United States 
at the expiration of the term of six years from the time when the treaty 
shall go into effect, if such reimbursement shall not have been made 
before that time.” 


Upon this basis Corwin negotiated a treaty with Juarez, in- 
cluding an agreement to place custody of the funds and the 
public lands in the hands of a joint commission until the loan 
was repaid. Though the terms were not easy, the Mexicans gladly 
ratified the convention, for they now faced not only the prospect 
of foreign intervention but also armed revolution at home by 
dissident Conservatives, clerics, and monarchists. A discreet in- 
quiry from the state department, however, disclosed that the pro- 
posed treaty arrangement would not meet with the approval of 
France and Britain. Indeed, this was not surprising, since the 


* Monaghan, Diplomat in Carpet ey 151. 

™® Seward, Seward at V maa, 

® Seward to a ——— r 2, Meal. in House Executive Documents, 37 
cong., 3 sess., No. 100, p. 
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Lincoln’s Minister to Mexico 125 
three European powers had so sealed their intentions for hostili- 
ties against Mexico as to draw up a convention for this purpose, 
and had even invited the United States to join in it!* 

Seward nevertheless submitted Corwin’s treaty to the senate. 
With it went Corwin’s arguments for speedy ratification. When 
he avowed that Americans were “the only safe guardians of 
the independence and true civilization of this continent,” some of 
his old Whig friends of Mexican War days may have suspected 
his conversion to the Manifest Destiny faith. But Corwin’s pur- 
poses were clear: only by the nine-million-dollar loan would 
Juarez be able to buy off some of his creditors and fight off the 
rest. Even though Mexico might fail to meet her new obligations 
and the United States be forced to foreclose on its mortgage, 
there would be mutual advantages: “All hope of extending the 
dominion of a separate southern republic in this quarter or in 
Central America would be extinguished, and any further attempt 
in all time to come to establish European power on this continent 
would cease.” And, he urged, if a rumored Confederate expedition 
into northern Mexico should materialize, the United States would 
be in a better position to meet it on Mexican soil and throw the 
rebels out.” 

Though the proposed treaty received some favorable sup- 
port in the senate,“* it was ultimately decided to reject it, partly 
because of the sagging credit of the United States and the further 
strain that a loan would put upon it, and partly because of a 
desire to avoid further involvements with the European powers 
when the war at home was going badly. After all, said Seward, 
taking the long view, “the Government and the country are in- 
tently occupied with military events, which may decide the fate 
of an attempted revolution, pregnant with confusion, anarchy, 
and ruin to the whole continent.’”“* Tom Corwin was discouraged 
by the senate’s unwillingness to act and continued to urge that 


“Seward, Seward at Washington, III, 22. 

“Corwin to Seward, September 2, October 21, 1861, in House Executive 
Documents, 37 cong., 3 sess., No. 100, pp. 22, 31-32. 

“See Theodore C. Pease and James G. Randall, eds., The Diary of Orville 
Hickman Browning (2 vols., Springfield, Ill., 1927-33), I, 516. 
“Seward, Seward at Washington, Ill, 80. 
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American aid was “an imperative necessity to Mexico” and that 
it would “also insure the United States against incalculable 
future danger.”*’ In the months to come he made efforts to ne. 
gotiate a new form of treaty and to find other ways of assisting 
the Juarez government. While all of this diplomacy yielded 
no tangible results to Mexico, it was of considerable significance 
to the United States; so long as Corwin held out any hope of 
American assistance, Juarez was not inclined to listen to the im. 
portunities of the agents of the Confederacy. 

The second phase of Corwin’s mission to Mexico opened 
when the British and Spanish forces withdrew, leaving only the 
French. The story of the events of the next two years has often 
been told; while it unfolded Corwin could do little but observe 
and send reports to Seward. Napoleon III had hoped, all along, 
to found an overseas empire. Now he threw additional troops 
into the battle with Juarez, finally capturing Mexico City. That 
accomplished, an assembly of compliant “Notables,” clerics, 
monarchists, and large landholders, “offered” the imperial throne 
of Mexico to the Archduke Maximilian of Austria. Though the 
Monroe Doctrine was thus clearly violated, the situation in the 
United States was such that Seward could do no more than lodge 
a vigorous protest. Following the surrender of the Confederacy, 
however, Napoleon realized that the situation was untenable, 
withdrew his troops, and suffered Maximilian to be overthrown by 
the Mexicans and executed. 

When the Juarez government fled from the Mexican capital 
in the face of the French army, Minister Corwin did not consider 
it expedient to follow, yet in every possible way he made obvious 
the non-recognition by the United States of the new empire. On 
the occasion of a birthday celebration for Napoleon III, for 
example, he pointedly stayed away, and he refused all com- 
munication with the French forces. In Washington, at the same 
time, Lincoln adopted a similar attitude, made clear by receiving 
Sefior Romero, envoy of the Mexican Republic, and continuing 
to recognize the Juarez government. 


. 
“Corwin to Seward, April 22, 1862, in House Executive Documents, 37 cong., 
3 sess., No. 1, p. 740. 
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At length Corwin’s position in Mexico became an anomaly, 
and he requested a leave of absence. Lincoln and Seward agreed, 
putting the time of his departure up to Corwin’s discretion.“ The 
following spring seemed to Corwin the appropriate time to de- 
part; the arrival of Maximilian and his empress was but a few 
weeks away, and the absence of the United States minister at 
that time would unmistakably emphasize the attitude of his gov- 
ernment toward the new regime.’ The archives of the legation 
were turned over to William Corwin, who was left as chargé 
d’affaires, and Tom Corwin sailed for home in May 1864. Some- 
where at sea the ship carrying the United States minister to 
Mexico passed the Novara on her way to Vera Cruz, with 
Maximilian and Carlota aboard.“ 


Corwin’s was a job well done. Under the most adverse of 
circumstances, Seward wrote in his final instructions, Corwin had 
performed “great and unwearied labors.” In addition to his ef- 
forts to aid the Juarez government in its defense against the in- 
tervention of the European allies, he had negotiated certain basic 
agreements, such as a postal convention and an extradition 
treaty,” and he had handled the matter of American claims 
against Mexican nationals in a manner calculated to build har- 
mony and confidence. But most important of all, at a time when 
the friendship of Mexico was essential to the Union cause, he 
had won the diplomatic duel with the Confederacy’s John Pickett. 
This victory was a matter of bitter complaint for the southern 
leaders; in voicing it they gave eloquent testimony to the success 
of Tom Corwin’s mission to Mexico: 


Through the influence of Mr. Corwin . . . the tone of the Juarez 
Government ... has been hostile to our cause, and at his dictation various 
measures have been initiated calculated to annoy and injure us. . . . they 
have finally decreed martial law on their frontiers, forbid the export 
or import of any article whatever from Texas, and closed their custom- 
houses, &c.” 


“Seward to Corwin, August 1863, in House Executive Documents, 38 cong., 
1 sess., No. 1, p. 1256. 

“Stevenson, Maximilian in Mexico, 147. 

“Niles, Passengers to Mexico, 124-125. 
® Cleveland Leader, August 6, 1861; Seward, Seward at Washington, III, 79. 
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If, as Carl Sandburg has suggested, it was with quixotic humor 
that Lincoln sent Corwin on his Mexican mission,” he must have 
felt well repaid. 

” Brigadier General H. P. Bee, C. S. A., to Lieut. Col. S. S. Anderson, C, S, A, 
November 30, 1862, in The War of the Rebellion: . . . Official Records of the Union 


and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1886), Series I, Vol. XV, 881-883 
™ Sandburg, Lincoln, I, 159, 

















OSCAR WILDE IN CLEVELAND* 


by Francis X. RoELLINGER, JR. 
Assistant Professor of English, Oberlin College 


A Clevelander in search of amusement during the week of 
February 12, 1882, could rejoice at the number and variety, if 
not the excellence, of his opportunities. At the Euclid Avenue 
Opera House, Mr. John McCullough, the eminent tragedian, fresh 
from a brilliant season in London, was presenting a repertoire 
that included Othello and Richard III. At the Academy of Music, 
Buffalo Bill and his “mammoth combination,” including a beauti- 
ful Sioux Princess, a Boy Chief of the Pawnees, and a Genuine 
Band of Noted Winnebago Indian Chiefs, were playing in a new 
drama called The Prairie Waif. On Wednesday evening, at the 
Forest City Gymnasium, there would be a reception in honor of 
Mr. John L. Sullivan, who had just won the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the world by his victory over Paddy Ryan in New 
Orleans. 

Saturday night would be, appropriately, the climax of the 
week’s round of pleasures; a gentleman of catholic tastes might 
find it difficult to choose among several promising diversions. 
Should he go to the Academy of Music to laugh at Mr. Gus 
Williams in Our German Senator, billed as “the most excru- 
ciatingly funny comedy ever written”? Could he afford to miss a 
last chance to see Mr. McCullough in Richard Montgomery Bird’s 
The Gladiator? Or might it not be more instructive to hear the 
Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, the only rival of Henry Ward Bee- 
cher, at the Cleveland Tabernacle on the subject of “Big 
Blunders’? This lecture, described as the “sixth entertainment in 
the Bureau of Education Course,” would explain, so the notices 
said, “how people failed of success in life because of big blun- 
ders,” and the explanation would be full of “telling truths, wit, 
and eloquence.” Still the list would not be exhausted. Lacking 


* This article was originally delivered as a paper at the annual meeting of the 
Ohio College Association at Columbus, April 8-9, 1949. 
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a mood for one of these amusements, our Clevelander had yet 
another option: he could go to Case Hall to hear Oscar Wilde 
lecture on “The English Renaissance of Art.” 

But who was Oscar Wilde, and what was he doing in that 
galley? This question interested the editor of the Herald, who 
in mid-January sent out an inquiring reporter to find the answer, 
The results were disconcerting. When, for example, the question 
of the day, “What do you think of Oscar Wilde?” was put to 
Mr. Joe Keary, a prominent politician, Joe “pondered a moment, 
glanced cautiously up and down the street, and then replied: 
‘Well, he’s a dom good fellow, and if he comes up next spring 
I'll support him.’ ” Even the chief of police was flabbergasted. 
“Hoss car wild?” he cried. “On what line?” 

Of course these imaginary gentlemen were not representative 
of the actual state of public knowledge in Cleveland on the sub- 
ject of Oscar Wilde. Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience and the 
cartoons of George Du Maurier had carried his fame from 
Piccadilly to Public Square. In an article announcing his arrival 
in New York early in January, the Plain Dealer could refer to 
him as “Oscar Bunthorne Maudle Wilde” without explaining 
the meaning of the title. A Clevelander could be expected to 
know that “Bunthorne” was the chief comic character in Patience 
and that he was a burlesque of a long-haired young English poet 
who wore velvet knee breeches and silk stockings and walked 
down Piccadilly with a poppy or a lily in his medieval hand. 
The same reader would also know that “Maudle” was George 
Du Maurier’s caricature of the same young man, who said, among 
other delightful things, that he did not care for bathing because 
he always saw himself so dreadfully foreshortened in the water. 
If he read his newspapers, which reprinted articles on Wilde 
and estheticism from the Pall Mall Gazette and the London Spec- 
tator, the Clevelander of 1882 must have shared the prevailing 
conception of Oscar Wilde. 

Perhaps we should remember that this conception differed 
from our present idea of him in important ways: in 1882 Oscar 
Wilde was not yet the amoral dandy and man of the world, not 
yet the author of The Picture of Dorian Gray; much less was he 
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the broken, degraded figure of the notorious trials of 1895. When 
he arrived in New York he was twenty-eight years old. He had 
come up from Oxford to London only four years before. At Ox- 
ford he had been a disciple of Walter Pater and John Ruskin, 
and he had won the Newdigate Prize for poetry with a poem in- 
spired by his travels in Italy. In London he had made himself 
known to the British public chiefly by ostentatiously courting 
famous actresses, dressing in extravagant costumes, espousing 
estheticism, and writing what the public thought were rather 
sensational poems. He was not taken too seriously; the popular 
and perhaps quite truthful view was that Oscar Wilde had de- 
liberately assumed a role for the sake of notoriety and that 
underneath it, to quote the phrases of the article referred to 
above, he was “a young man of solid attainments . . . highly 
educated . . . an excellent conversationalist . . . and a perfect 
gentleman.” 

“Everybody,” the dramatic critic of the Plain Dealer could 
truthfully say, “Everybody has read more or less of Patience, 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s satire on the esthetic craze.” The occasion 
of this remark was an unauthorized presentation of the work at 
the Opera House, the first of two productions by different com- 
panies before Wilde’s visit to Cleveland. When D’Oyly Carte, the 
well known impresario for Gilbert and Sullivan, brought the poet 
to America and sent him on a tour of the provinces in knee 
breeches and silk stockings, cynics remarked that Oscar was to be 
an advance poster for Patience. In Cleveland the reverse proved 
to be the case: the pirate companies were advance posters for 
Oscar himself. “Satire on him,” said another newspaper report 
in anticipation of his visit, “has only whetted public curiosity and 
stimulated desire to know more of the ‘true inwardness’ of his 
philosophy of art and nature.” 

And so it is not surprising that for many weeks before his 
arrival, Oscar Wilde was very much in the Cleveland mind. Few 
issues of the daily news went to press without some report or 
anecdote or joke about him. Characteristic of such items were 
announcements to the effect that he wore “bright ruby satin sus- 
penders, embroidered with Marguerites and green leaves,” and 
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that he smoked cigarettes, of course. The Herald used him to 
poke fun at the religious bias of the proprietor of its rival, the 
Leader: “Mr. Cowles is very shy of Oscar Wilde. He suspects 
him of being a Jesuit in disguise.” But these references are in. 
teresting, not so much for their number and frequency, as for 
their signification of the nature and extent of the popular knowl. 
edge of things Wilde and esthetic. This must be my only excuse 
for repeating such bad jokes as the following. From the Herald 
of January 7: “Oscar Wilde is to open in Boston. He will walk 
up Beacon Street with a bean in his hand.” Or this, from the 
head of a column of railroad news in the Plain Dealer: “An 
esthetic train—the 2:02.” The former assumes familiarity with 
the lines from Patience referred to above; the latter requires an 
awareness of the “too, too, utterly too” jargon of estheticism. A 
typesetter for the Penny Press told Mr. Russell Bacon, to whom I 
am indebted for much of this information, that he could not 
estimate the number of such items that he alone set up during this 
memorable time.’ Enterprising Euclid and Superior Avenue mer- 
chants took timely advantage of what was called the “Wilde 
craze.” The proprietor of the largest photographic gallery in 
town displayed copies of the now famous Sarony portraits, and 
a caricature of the poet by a local artist attracted the attention of 
passers-by to a display of the latest carpets in Sterling’s windows. 
“Esthetic shoes for gentlemen” could be bought at Seaman and 
Smith’s, 174 Superior Avenue. Florists capitalized on the demand 
for sunflower seeds and lilies. “There were masquerades,” Mr. 
Bacon reports, “at which sunflowers, lilies, and Bunthorne cos- 
tumes were the rage.” 

And now the long-awaited day was at hand. The prospect of 
being host in the same week to a champion heavyweight prize- 
fighter and a renowned esthete, who was also no lightweight, 
challenged the local wits. “Like Mr. Wilde,” said the Herald, 
“Mr. Sullivan wears an abbreviated costume when prepared for 
public scrutiny. Esthetes who cannot leave home on Saturday 


2 Cleveland Plain Dealer, ver 8, 1937. Mr. Bacon’s articles on “Cleveland 
Discovers Oscar Wilde,” were published in the Plain Dealer at intervals from 
December 27, 1936, to January 21, 1937. 
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night [to hear Mr. Wilde] may be able to put in an appearance 
on Wednesday night [to see Mr. Sullivan].” A few days later 
the same wag tried again. “The absent-minded should not get 
things mixed. Mr. Wilde does not spar at the armory this eve- 
ning, but at Case Hall Saturday night. Mr. Sullivan is the gentle- 
man who lectures at the armory.” Oscar was fair game, but there 
was some fear that the joke might be carried too far. It was 
known that he had been treated rather rudely on one or two 
occasions: in Boston, Harvard students had tried to disrupt his 
lecture by entering the hall dressed in outlandish esthetic cos- 
tumes, and in New Haven two hundred Yale students greeted him 
with a display of red neckties and large sunflowers. When it was 
rumored about Cleveland that young blades of the town were 
planning to appear at the lecture in knee breeches, the Plain 
Dealer warned that they would only “advertise their inferiority 
to Wilde both in sense and manners.” The editor of the Herald, 
also concerned over the possibility of an incident, concluded a 
paragraph of fatherly advice to the would-be pranksters with this 
appeal to civic pride: “Above all, remember that Cleveland’s 
politeness is on trial.” 

To Cleveland then he came, by the old Lake Shore Railroad 
from Detroit. It was a clear, cold Saturday afternoon. No crowd 
of admirers, none of the curious, thronged the Union depot to 
greet him. The Cleveland promoter of his lecture, Mr. Will 
Cotton, a stenographer for the Standard Oil Company, was no 
Barnum. But he escorted Oscar Wilde to the best hotel, the 
Forest City House, which stood near the southwest corner of 
Superior Avenue and Public Square, on the present site of the 
Hotel Cleveland. A reporter who came for an interview at about 
five o’clock has preserved the entry on the register: “Oscar Wilde 
and servant, cf England, Room 55.” A colored valet ushered the 
caller into the presence; the stage was set exactly as it had been 
on many similar occasions. The interview is best described in 
the Corinthian style of the young lion of the Herald: 

Oscar was lolling 


on an elegant sofa and did not rise until his visitor had crossed the room. 
He then arose slowly, extended his hand reluctantly, and pointed the 
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reporter to a chair beside his own luxurious divan. 

In the center of the room was a small unesthetic-looking table at 
which the languid poet had just dined. The viands which remained uncon. 
sumed were just such as would be looked for in the menu of the esthete— 
jellies, custards, pastries, etc., all served on decorated china. The sofa 
on which the poet languished had offended his fastidious taste and he 
had accordingly caused to be spread over it an afghan and a silk shawl 


of an old gold tint. 
Mr. Wilde himself 


was attired in a velvet coat and vest of brown, and a substantial pair of 
ordinary pantaloons. In personal appearance he is exactly what the pre- 
vailing photographs represent him to be, save that a pair of rather 
obtrusive front teeth are displayed in conversation. His face is even 
more smooth and girlish than would appear in the photographs and 
caused to flit through the scribe’s mind the horrible suspicion that Oscar 
has 


Never yet had occasion to shave. 


Between his thumb and forefinger he held a dainty cigaret, which 
from time to time, he thrust between his rubicund lips, pufling the fragrant 
smoke above his head in circling clouds that delighted his yearning 
soul.” 


He was asked the usual questions: What had inspired him 
to undertake his esthetic mission? What did he hope to accom- 
plish? What did he think of the United States? How did he feel 
about the hostile reception of him by the press? The answers 
were spontaneous, animated, sincere, and very long-winded. 
Italy, Oxford, and John Ruskin had motivated his passion for 
art. In his utopia he would have men surrounded with beautiful 
and inspiring objects. Above all, he would create artistic temper- 
ament, for that was the secret of all joy in life, and the keynote 
of civilization. Schools of design in every city would teach men 
how to create beauty. The American West, he found, was much 
more interesting than the seaboard: “The people in Chicago I 
find simple and strong,” he said, “without the foolish prejudices 
that have influenced Eastern America. . . . In fact, the side of 
your American civilization those of us in Europe who are watch- 
ing your young republic are most interested in, is not the East 
but the West. We want to see what civilization you are making for 


* Herald, February 20, 1882, 
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ourselves and by yourselves.” That last sentence is astonish- 
y 77 


dg ingly prophetic of the cry of Sherwood Anderson in Chicago three 
= generations later: “We want to see if we are any good out here, 


hh we Americans from all over hell.” 
he Shortly before eight o’clock, Oscar Wilde rode or walked 
wl from the Forest City House to Case Hall, the third floor of the 


? Case Block, a building which stood on the corner of Superior 
N. E. and East Third Street. In local history it is referred to as 
of the “most noted concert and lecture hall of its day.” It accom. 
modated 2,000 people in what were then called “patent opera 


ma chairs.” Its walls and ceilings, decorated by an artist named 


int 


nd Garibaldi, had reverberated to the voices of Wilkie Collins, Bret j 
var Harte, Mark Twain, Horace Greeley, Charlotte Cushman, Henry 4 

Ward Beecher, Bob Ingersoll, . . . and Tom Thumb. | 
| A few minutes after eight, Oscar Wilde crossed the stage 4 
ch and without any preliminaries began to read his lecture. “Evi- ‘ 


dently nobody was found who dared introduce him,” said the 


"6 Plain Dealer. He was dressed “‘as per contract,” said the Herald, } 
| “in knee breeches and dark blue stockings, white vest, white kid | 
sy gloves and a dress coat. An unlimited expanse of shirt front | 
" terminated above in a neat collar and silk tie.” Although the 
el reporters were impressed with what he said, their judgment of | 
- his presence and delivery were adverse. The Plain Dealer thought 

d, him “one of the awkwardest men who ever stood upon a lecture 

” platform.” The Herald noted that “his utterance was a prolonged 

ul monotone, without cadence or inflection, his gestures were con- 

™ fined to the crossing of his gloved hands over his abdomen or 

te behind his back. . . . His bow of salutation and of farewell could 

“ have been as well made by any wooden automaton with a horse’s 

h tail divided over its head.” 

I The summary of the lecture published in the Plain Dealer 

" indicates that the Cleveland version of The English Renaissance 

of of Art did not differ substantially from the work published later 

ie under the same title. There is no evidence of adaptation to local 

st conditions, no mention of references to local culture. Such omis- 

a sion is not remarkable, for the speaker had arrived in the city 





but a few hours before facing his audience. Perhaps we may 
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conclude that Oscar Wilde was unimpressed with the illumination 
of Public Square by twelve of Mr. Brush’s new electric lights at a 
cost of one dollar per hour. Perhaps the decorations of Garibaldi 
and the patent opera chairs left him cold. 

Clevelanders who heard this lecture were exposed to Oscar 
Wilde’s interpretation of the aesthetic movement that began with 
the Pre-Raphaelites. They heard his praise of Swinburne, Ros. 
setti, Ruskin, Holman Hunt, Millais, Burne-Jones, and William 
Morris. Possibly, as Max Beerbohm thought, some of them heard 
for the first time the name of Charles Baudelaire. They were told 
to love art for its own sake, and then all things that they needed 
would be added to them. They heard from the master’s own lips 
a few of the famous epigrams: “[Satire is] the usual homage that 
mediocrity pays to genius.” “To disagree with three-fourths of 
the British public on all points is one of the first elements of 
sanity, one of the deepest consolations in all moments of spir- 
itual doubt.” Finally, before leaving the hall, they received this 
benediction: 


Let there be no flower in your meadows that does not wreathe its 
tendrils around your pillows, no little leaf in your Titan forests that does 
not lend its form to design, no curving spray of wild rose or brier that 
does not live forever in carven arch or window or marble, no bird in your 
air that is not giving the iridescent wonder of its colour, the exquisite 
curves of its wings in flight, to make more precious the preciousness of 
simple adornment. For the voices that have their dwelling in sea and 
mountain are not the chosen music of liberty only. Other messages are 
there in the wonder of wind-swept heights and the majesty of silent 
deep—messages that, if you will listen to them, will give you the wonder 
of all new imagination, the treasure of all new beauty. 

We spend our days, each one of us, in looking for the secret of life. 
Well, the secret of life is in art. 


The Leader estimated the attendance at “six hundred of the 
most intelligent and refined people of the city,” but the Plain 
Dealer reduced this figure to less than five hundred. According to 
the Herald the lecture was respectfully received: “Oscar was well 
treated,” it said. “In fact, he had more fun out of it than his 
audience.” Again the Plain Dealer dissented, with the remark that 
“his monotonous delivery put some of his hearers to sleep, most 
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of the others were drowsy, and many were discourteous enough to 
leave the hall during the lecture.” The charge for general ad- 
mission was 75¢, for reserved seats $1.00. Oscar Wilde’s share 
of the receipts was $250. Mr. Cotton reported that he barely 
managed to break even on his esthetic venture. 

When Oscar Wilde left the platform, a young Cleveland 
artist rushed backstage and asked him what he considered to be 
the proper method of painting china. “You go into the garden,” 
said Oscar, “and pluck a rose. Don’t paint it naturally, but con- 
ventionalize it.”” As he proceeded to explain at great length what 
he meant, Mr. Cotton interrupted several times to remind him 
that he would be late for his next appointment. But Wilde 
ignored these interruptions until he finished what he wanted to 
say. “He showed not the least irritation,” said this Clevelander 
more than fifty years after the event. “He seemed happy to help 
along a boy interested in art.” The incident is charming evidence, 
if any were needed, of the sincerity of Oscar Wilde. 

The delay did not prevent him from seeing the last act of 
The Gladiator from a private box at the Opera House. No doubt 
he had seen this play before; for over half a century it had been 
a popular vehicle for American and English tragedians. No 
doubt he had heard worse actors than Mr. McCullough declaim 
the last words of the dying gladiator: 

Well—never heed the tempest— 
There are green valleys in our mountains yet— 
Set forth the sails—We’ll be in Thrace anon. 

After the play, the faithful Mr. Cotton escorted his guest to 
the Windsor Club, a short-lived convivial society of businessmen, 
perhaps a lesser sort of Union Club. The rooms were on the 
second floor of a building at the northeast corner of West Sixth 
and Frankfort streets. A substantial banquet had been prepared 
in honor of the poet, and a small party of distinguished Cleve- 
landers was waiting to greet him. His hosts entertained their 
genial guest until 3:30 a.m. in what history describes as “story- 
telling, reminiscences, and varied conversation.” Unfortunately, 
no Cleveland Boswell was present, and the talk has been irretriev- 
ably lost. On Sunday the poet remained in his hotel, receiving 
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few calls, and taking his meals in his room. At 7:30 P.M. he 
boarded a train for Cincinnati. 

In his very good book on Oscar Wilde, Edouard Roditi re. 
marks that “his travels in America seem to have opened his eyes to 
the naive and unworldly nature of . . . Romantic socialism; as a 
dandy and a man of the world, he abandoned, on his return to 
Europe, the Pre-Raphaelite politics of the esthete, although he 
never lost interest in political and social problems.”” Did his 
visit to Cleveland contribute to this development? We shall never 
know. Of the effect of Cleveland on Oscar Wilde no record sur. 
vives. And so this account has necessarily been limited to the 
effect of Oscar Wilde on Cleveland. Incomplete as so brief an 
account must be, it would be even more fragmentary without 
mention of his last public act before leaving the city. It is alto- 
gether characteristic of Oscar Wilde and significant of the spirit 
of his mission to America: he lectured the news agent at the 
Union depot on the evils of reading blood and thunder stories. 


*Oscar Wilde (Norfolk, Conn., 1947), 150. 
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WILLIAM CHAMBERS IN AMERICA, 1853 


by W. H. G. ARMYTAGE 
University of Sheffield 


“America through British eyes” has thrown up an enormous 
amount of comment and historical writing since the times of Mrs. 
Trollope and the waspish Captain Basil Hall. The recent reissue 
of an anthology bearing that title’ affords an excuse for adding 
yet a few more pages to that subject by calling attention to a work 
which is very often ignored when the subject is being studied. 

It is a commonplace that accounts of American travels, 
written by British authors, were often oblique criticisms of the 
British as well as the American way of life; that the growth of 
English Liberalism was fortified by reassuring examples of the 
working of democracy across the Atlantic. America replaced the 
continent as the place for the Grand Tour—undertaken by any 
young man who wished to make a name for himself in affairs in 
England. Sometimes, however, these books were deeper com- 
parisons which made their readers think. Of such a class, it 
is submitted, was the work of a fifty-four year old publisher— 
William Chambers. 


(i) 
William Chambers was the type of person who would have 
succeeded in any social milieu. Born in 1800, his success story— 


apprentice to a bookseller, publisher of his own books with a 
hand press, founder of a journal which bore his name—spanned 


1 Allan Nevins, ed., America Through British Eyes (New York, 1948) was 
first issued as American Social History as Recorded British Travellers a quarter 
of a century before. Nevins selects as typical examples of British writing on this 
subject during the years 1840-70, James Silk Buckingham, Charles Lyell, Alexander 
Mack kay, W W. H. Russell, Edward Dicey, and Anthony Trollope. 

For earlier ee see J. L. Mesick, The English Traveller in America 
(New York, 1922), and J. F. McDermott, “A "Note on Mrs. Trollope,” Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XLV (1936), 369n. See also W. H. G. 
Armytage, “James Stuart’s Journey up the River Mississippi in 1830,” Mid-America, 
XX (1949), 92-100. 
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the emergence of a new urban class in Great Britain.’ With his 
brother Robert (whose biography he ultimately wrote) he planned 
and launched many literary enterprises for the rapidly expanding 
literate public, which culminated in the issue of the famous 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, which is world famous to this day, 
These works were specifically directed to popular education as 
some of their titles show: Chambers’s Information for the People, 
Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Trades, and 
many other works with similar titles issued from their house in 
Edinburgh, found ready buyers in the mechanics institutes and 
mechanics libraries which grew rapidly in the thirties, forties, 
and fifties. To this growth, William Chambers himself con- 
tributed in a more direct manner: he presented a public library 
to Peebles (his home town), where the Chambers Institution 
remains to this day. 


The American reader will notice a curious similarity (only 


in a much more minor and subdued key) between Chambers’ : 


progress and that of Benjamin Franklin. Indeed, the Philadelphia 
printer was something of an exemplar to the poor boy from 
Peebles, and he confessed that “the exciting autobiography of the 
Philadelphia printer, who from toiling at the press, rose to be 
the companion of kings” had its effect on his imagination. It 
stimulated the desire he felt to cross the Atlantic and “see the 
country which had been the theatre of so many interesting events, 
and latterly the scene of so many social developments.” 

So, in September 1853, William Chambers sailed from 
Liverpool on the Cunarder America bound for Boston via 
Halifax. 

(ii) 


The itinerary of his three months’ tour commenced by a 
short visit to Nova Scotia. He was at once impressed by its 


*For details of his life, see the Dictionary of National Biography, X, 27; also 
his own Memoir of Richard Chambers, with Autobiographical Reminiscences of 
William Chambers (3d ed., New York, 1873); Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture (14 vols., New York and London, 1907-17), XII, 425; XIV, 159, 533, 612. The 
British Museum catalog shows his industry. 

* William Chambers, Things As They Are in America (London and Edin- 
burgh, 1854), 1. 
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woodenness—as he called it—and apostrophized, “How neat, 
how beautiful!” 

I thought I had never seen anything so pretty. No dingy brick, with 
a canopy of smoke, as in London; no dull grey walls incrusted with the 


soot of centuries, as in the older parts of Edinburgh; but all smart, fresh, 
new, and seen through an atmosphere as clear as crystal. 


That was Halifax on his first morning! Later, he went to an 
agricultural fete. Opened by the Hon. William Young (speaker 
of the house of assembly and son of the East Lothian farming 
pioneer), it gave Chambers an opportunity to question a “number 
of people of respectability and influence” on the prospects which 
faced intending immigrants. His considered judgment was that 
“the only complaint against it [Halifax] was the general want of 
that spirit of commercial adventure so strongly evinced in the 
States.” 

There was a want of other things too. He examined the 
schools, and though he was presented with a complimentary and 
undeserved address by the managers of one large school for poor 
children, he came to the conclusion that too many children were 
educated by begged money rather than by rates. Nor did the 
proliferation of the scarlet uniforms of the military please him. 
He commented: 

The sight of English soldiers on this side of the Atlantic is not very 
intelligible to the traveller who sees neither disaffection to be kept down, 
nor a foreign enemy threatening; nor, when he reflects on the enormous 
expense at which the apparatus of force must necessarily be maintained, 
does this military system seem consonant with justice to the mother- 
country, which enjoys nothing in return but the honour of calling Nova 
Scotia one of her dependencies. 


The fierce partisan spirit which prevented the building of a 
railway to the interior, made him “feel a degree of pity for the 
people, who were the victims of such strange complications”; for 
the lack of efficient railway communication was, as he pointed 
out, enabling Portland to become the port for a large section of 
Canada. 


So it was an odd stage coach, slung on two thick belts of 
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leather, that carried him to see the rest of Nova Scotia. Traveli 

over the bad roads in this was “ludicrous and painful,” but he 
got to Windsor, where he found the college in a state of extreme 
decay,” having only fourteen students. Things were better in the 
hired caléche which he took to see the rest of the province. Corn- 
wallis, with its enclosed “dike land,” seemed to him an ideal 
place in which to settlhe—farms ran from £30 to £50 an acre for 
fine land, and from £3 to £10 for that of lesser quality. In 
leaving, he by no means subscribed to the theory that the Nova 
Scotians were behind the rest of the world, nor, in his opinion, 
should they be spoken of as “blue noses.” “The wonder is not 
that they have done so little,” he remarked, “but so much.” 


Catching the Canada steamship from Halifax to Boston (a 
journey which took him thirty hours), he came up by railway to 
Montreal. A veteran fellow Scot told him of the changes in 
language of the past thirty years. “Montreal possesses an anima- 
tion and hopefulness which could scarcely have been predicated 
from its past history or the mixed and antagonistic elements in 
its population,” wrote Chambers. But though education in Mont- 
real was adequate, in lower Canada generally it was “on a lament- 
ably imperfect footing.” He continued: 


Although there is a school law applicable to the province, such is 
the general ignorance of letters that many local commissioners of educa- 
tion are said to be unable to read or write; and as the rating for schools is 
under popular control, the habitants find it more agreeable to let their 
children grow up uninstructed than vote means for their education. 


In western Canada, however, things were very different. 
After a brief trip to Quebec, Chambers went on to Niagara and 
then back to Toronto. Of the province of Ontario generally, he 
was 


necessarily impressed with the conviction that it is destined to be a 
Mediterranean, around which a great people are to cluster and to 
flourish. Nor did a nearer acquaintance with the western part of the 
state of New York on the one side, or the eastern section of Canada West 
on the other, lessen this impression. 


A week’s stay in Toronto itself reinforced him in his opinions. 
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He was most impressed by their liberal provision for education: 
three thousand common schools which were largely sustained on 
locally assessed rates. Its bookshops and attractions for people 
of taste and leisure put it on a par with Boston and Philadelphia. 
Like a true Scot, he noticed his countrymen everywhere. The 
Peerless (the Toronto-Lewiston regular ship) had Captain Dick as 
part owner and captain, while Chambers was entertained by the 
Hon. Adam Ferguson, an immigrant who came out in 1833. 
Ferguson “spoke with confidence” on the subject of emigration 
from Scotland, pointing out the many ways in which poor men 
could improve themselves by emigration. J. B. Ewart, also a 
farmer, corroborated this. But perhaps strangest of all was the 
Scot who came over from Galt to invite this distinguished stranger 
to inspect the small township that could support two newspapers 
with only a population of little over two thousand. A similar 
reunion of old fellow countrymen took place at London. 
Chambers drew the moral from what he had seen. The 
prosperity of the farmers (he notes that there was a great export 
trade in flour and that farmers were everywhere paying off their 
mortgages) and the demand for fresh railways (which “was so 
great that it would absorb all who offer themselves for years to 
come”) both impressed him till he wondered “how, with such 
allurements, there is not a more general migration from England.” 


(iii) 
He landed once more in the United States at Sandusky, and 
moved along the shore to Cleveland. There he saw 


a scene of prodigious confusion. . . . Some hundreds of Germans and 
Irish of both sexes were seen bivouacked beside vast piles of trunks and 
bags. Some had lost sight of their baggage, and ran frantically about 
looking for it everywhere, at the risk of being run over by locomotives. 
In proportion as the cars filled, the hubbub gradually lessened; and at 
length, the train set off with its immense freight of passengers, most of 
whom were in quest of a home in the New World. 


Chambers took the train from Cleveland to Cincinnati, where he 
settled at the Burnet House (“more like a palace than a house of 
public entertainment”). 
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Chambers was much impressed with the Queen City of the 
West, and to it he devoted several pages of enthusiastic descrip. 
tion and appraisal. He saw so many German signs that he thought 
he was in Hamburg. “Ohio has been strangely neglected by 
settlers from Great Britain,” he remarked. The number of Scotch 
was “singularly small, being only 771.” The town itself he re. 
garded as one of the wonders of the New World, with its immense 
periphery of demand and trade. Satisfying this demand led to 
the erection of factory-mills “very far beyond my previous notions 
of what can be done by machinery.” 


As an example of the scale of such enterprises, he instanced 
the furniture trade. The results of this and other manufactures 
he saw stacked up on the quay, destined for places as far afield 
as California itself. He continued: 


I was struck with the originality of many of the mechanical con- 
trivances which came under my notice in Cincinnati. Under the enlight- 
enment of universal education, and the impulse of a great and growing 
demand, the American mind would seem ever on the rack of invention to 
discover fresh applications of inanimate power. Almost everywhere may 
be seen something new in the arts. As regards carpentry machinery, one 
of the heads of an establishment said, with some confidence, that the 
Americans were fifty years in advance of Great Britain. Possibly this was 
too bold an assertion; but it must be admitted that all kinds of American 
cutting tools are of a superior description, and it is very desirable that 
they should be examined in a candid spirit by English manufacturers. 


Taking his own lesson to heart, he then described a new flour mill 
which would enable an English farmer to grind his own wheat 


as finely dressed as if it came from a professional miller. Surely it 
would be worth while for English agricultural societies to procure 
specimens of these mills, as well as of farm implements generally, from 
America—a little of the money usually devoted to the overfattening of 
oxen would not, I think, be ill employed for such a purpose. 


As in industrial and other economic enterprise, so in the 
educational sphere did he commend the practice of Ohio in 
general and Cincinnati in particular. To quote again: 


Where free education exists in England, it is a charity: here, it is a 
right. The natural fruit of a system so exceedingly bounteous, is an 
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William Chambers in America 145 
educated population, possessing tastes and aspirations which seek a 
solacement in literature from the materialities of everyday life. I do not 
know when I ever saw a town of its size so well provided as Cincinnati 
_ with publishers, libraries, and reading rooms. 


This was a famous publisher writing! 


He retraced his steps to Cleveland, adding this rider to his 
eulogy of Ohio: 


I would take leave to remind intending emigrants, that for fertility 
of soil and geniality of climate, they will find few places within a 
moderate distance which can match this exceedingly fine state. For its 
crops of Indian corn and wheat, its wool, beef, and pork, it enjoys a wide 
celebrity; and, as has been seen, its southern and picturesque frontier, 
with an Italian climate, yields a much-admired variety of wines. In the 
more cleared parts of the state, land, of course, sells at a comparatively 
high price—say at from thirty to fifty dollars per acre; and therefore 
this is not a district for the settlement of a humble class of emigrants who 
look to the immediate acquisition of property. 


Leaving, he passed to New York, where he stayed at the 
Astor House, to which he was enthusiastically converted. “An 
American hotel is not a house,” he concluded, “it is a whole 
town.” With its minute and specialized services, it was a triumph 
of organization for mass living. But what he did not like was the 
insanitary condition of the town: 


The mire was ankle deep in Broadway, and the more narrow busi- 
ness streets were barely passable. The thing was really droll. All along the 
footpavements there stood, night and day, as if fixtures, boxes, buckets, 
lidless flourbarrels, baskets, decayed tea chests, rusty iron pans, and 
earthenware jars full of coal ashes. There they rested, some close to the 
houses, some leaning over into the gutter, some on the doorsteps, some 
knocked over and spilt, and to get forward, you required to take constant 
care not to fall over them. 


Nor did he like the insecurity of human life in New York. 
He quoted an article on “Rowdies” from the New York Herald 
which acknowledged that the city had “the worst police in the 
world.” He also called attention to the existence of “a sink of 
vice and misery resembling the more squalid and dissolute parts 
of Liverpool or Glasgow.” This “cryptogamia of society, flour- 
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ishing in dark holes and corners” was the wreckage cast ashore 
on the great American continent: an unusually high proportion 
of one in seven of the population. 


But even though America presented such a checkered social 
face, he was moved to make these comments on the American 
Crystal Palace: 


I wished that England had not been satisfied with deputing two or 
three commissioners to attend the opening of the Exhibition, but that 
whole companies of mechanics had come to admire and be instructed, 
Altogether, the Exhibition afforded a striking specimen of native skill and 
resources; and a conviction was left on the mind, that to treat either that 
skill or these resources with indifference, would be impolitic. 


Not even the financial failure of the Exhibition and the proposal 
to keep it under the permanent control of the mighty Barnum 
made him alter his opinion that it would greatly benefit the 
United States in the matter of taste. 


The report of his journey throughout the rest of the country 
—to Boston, Lowell, Providence, Washington, Richmond, and 
Philadelphia—serves as a thread to link his comments on the 
general social life of America. So, to avoid the catalogic enum- 
eration of his observations in these places, we will now turn to 
considering these appraisals and his intentional contrasts with 
similar attitudes and institutions in England. 


(iv) 

He saw much to criticize in the American way of life. Com- 
ment in this case was more in the nature of sharpshooting than a 
sustained barrage of criticism. On slavery, he was not so much 
appalled by the conditions under which the slaves lived as by the 
curious racial opaqueness manifested both by the northern and 
the southern states on the Negro question. He attended a slave 
sale, and though he recorded a wife being sold apart from her 
husband, he also remarked on the fact that she soon recovered 
her spirits. Another common feature of the American scene was 
the open piracy of works of literature. In New York he saw a 
firm which was exclusively devoted to pirating the Household 
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: Words of Charles Dickens. Just after he had congratulated him- 
. self that his own Chambers’s Journal was exempt from such 

enterprise, it also fell into pirates’ hands. “The Americans,” he 
! commented, “have done themselves no great honour in so long 
; postponing the enactment of an international copyright treaty—a 

subject legislated upon years ago by Great Britain.” A third blot 
rT on the inviting surface of American life was the abuse of the 
t system of franking letters and the inefficient post system. Here, 
too, British practice was held up as an object lesson. 


In the so-called amenities of nineteenth century life, he 
found that American practice in the matter of heating houses and 
building railways was also open to serious criticism: 

O those terribly suffocating apartments, with the streams of warm 
air rushing out of gratings from some unimaginable hot cavern beneath— 
. siroccos of the desert led, as a matter of fancy, into drawing rooms— 
languor-promoting and cheek-blanching gales—enemies to health and 
longevity! How the ordinary duties of life are carried on in these hot- 
houses, I cannot understand. . . . That such a practice is the main cause 
of a want of rosy colour in the complexion, and that appearance of pre- 
i mature old age in many persons of both sexes, is past a doubt; though 
| I am not aware that the subject has met with attention from physiologists. 


! On American railways his criticism was not tempered with respect: 


, There is much recklessness in the management, and a general in- 
difference to regularity or safety. Candidly considered, the American rail- 
way-system has many imperfections. Its rude arrangements, including the 
plan of making no distinction in the classes of travellers, would never 
pass muster in Europe. 
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Yet respect is the cardinal feature of the book. It underlies 
| all his criticisms and buttresses his main theme: the liberalizing 
| of Great Britain. America was the backcloth against which his 

pleas for a press free from a stamp tax, an educational system 
free from sectarian dominance, a political machine free from the 
dominance of a particular class, and an open avenue of oppor- 
tunity to everyone, could be more effective. 

Naturally, as a publisher of popular books, he was greatly 
impressed by the free, cheap press. To quote: 





In nothing, perhaps, is there such a contrast between Great Britain 
and America, as in the facilities for disseminating newspapers. In the 
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former country, newspapers can hardly be said to reach the hands of 
rural labourers. We could, indeed, point out several counties in England 
which cannot support so much as a single weekly paper; but depend for 
intelligence on a few prints posted from a distance—such prints afford. 
ing no local information and throwing no light whatever on the peculiar, 
and it may be unfortunate, political and social circumstances in which 
the people of these counties are placed. On the other hand, such is the 
saliency of thought, such the freedom of action, in the United States, that 
a town has hardly time to get into shape before its newspaper is started; 
and as one always leads to two, we have soon a pair of journals firing 
away at each other, and keeping the neighbourhood in amusement, if not 
in a reasonable amount of intelligence. 


Similarly, the American system of rate-aided education evoked 
his admiration: 


The Americans—and I may add, the Canadians—have got com- 
pletely the start of the people of Great Britain, who indeed, in this respect, 
are behind the English Puritans of the seventeenth century—behind even 
John Knox, a century earlier. While generation after generation in Eng- 
land is passing away imperfectly instructed for the present, and as im- 
perfectly prepared for a future state of existence, our American brethren, 
unimpeded by obstructions of any kind, have shot far ahead, and are 
carrying the triumphs of free and universal education to limits scarcely 
so much as dreamed of in this country. 


In this opinion, Chambers was supported by the opinions of 
George Wallis and Joseph Whitworth, who reported to the British 
government, after visiting the New York exhibition, that where 
sound and systematic education had been longest, and in all 
probability most perfectly carried out, the greatest manufactur- 
ing developments were to be found. 

He was particularly impressed by the technological zest ex- 
hibited by the Americans. In his own line, printing and publish- 
ing, he was much impressed by the machinery of the firm of 
Harpers and opined that the thirty-four steam presses “were 
producing the finest kind of work, such as is still effected only 
by hand labour in England, into which country the inventor, 
Adams of Boston, would doubtless be doing a service to introduce 
them.” 

But most important of all was the general atmosphere in 
America. This reoccurs throughout his journey: 
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The sentiment of hope is observed to enjoy a vigourous existence in 
America [he wrote after visiting a factory at Lowell]. Prepared by educa- 
tion, the way is open to all; and so easily is an independent position 
gained, that none need sink down in despair, or become tipplers in mere 
desperation and vacuity of thought. Even in working at cotton mills, 
hope has its aspirations in a way not permitted by the customs of 
England. 


It was this sentiment of hope which he recurred to in his 
favorable description of America as “a field for the reception 
of emigrants”: 

From all that came under my notice, I am bound to recommend it as 
a new home to all whose hearts and hands are disposed to labour, and 
who, for the sake of future prospects, as regards themselves and families, 
are willing to make a present sacrifice. . . . In America, everything con- 
tributes to stimulate his higher emotions. The sentiment of hope is 
stimulated to an extraordinary degree. 


His enthusiasm for things American prompted certain of 
his friends to suggest that he should himself settle in New York. 
“Though coming rather late in the day,” he confessed “the idea 
was not without its allurements.” If one of the most responsible 
publishers of mid-Victorian Britain thought this, how much more 
were his readers likely to entertain the same sentiments. Catering 
as he did to the lower middle class and working class reader, his 
work should be considered in any estimate of forces stimulating 
migration towards the poor man’s utopia, as well as helping to 
strengthen the firm determination of such classes in England to 
win similar privileges in their own country if they could not 
migrate to the land where such privileges prevailed. 
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THE MOBBING OF THE CRISIS 


by Eucrene H. RosEBoom 
Professor of History, Ohio State University 


On the night of March 5, 1863, in the midst of the Civil 
War, the capital city of Ohio was the scene of a species of violence 
that had more than local significance. The office of Samuel 
Medary’s Crisis, a weekly newspaper that had won both national 
acclaim and condemnation for its opposition to the war, was 
wrecked by a crowd of armed men. Some writers have attributed 
the act to soldiers, others to soldiers and civilians; nearly all 
explain it as the work of a mob. A bit of contemporary evidence 
has come to light which reveals clearly who the participants were 
and which raises doubts as to the accuracy of the use of the word 
“mob” in describing the attack. 

To understand the significance of the episode a few salient 
facts about Samuel Medary and the Copperhead movement should 
be given first.’ For many years editor of the state organ of the 
Democratic party, the Ohio Statesman, Medary had acquired a 
large following and had aroused bitter enmities, even in his own 
party. Abandoning journalism for a time in the 1850's, he was 
successively governor of Minnesota Territory, postmaster at Co- 
lumbus, and governor of Kansas Territory under President 
Buchanan. At the outbreak of the Civil War he returned to Co- 
lumbus to establish the Crisis, a party newspaper that was bitterly 
critical of the Lincoln administration and presently an open advo- 
cate of peace. Blaming abolitionism for the war, he urged that 
the Black Republicans be defeated at the polls and that the Union 
be restored by peaceful negotiation and compromise. His reputa- 
tion and his vigorous style of journalism made him a leader of 
the middlewestern Copperheads, Public Enemy Number Two, in 
the eyes of all good Unionists, as Clement L. Vallandigham rated 
first place. : 


*For a summary of Medary’s life, see the Dictionary of American Biography, 
XII, 490-491. 
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Military arrests of allegedly disloyal editors and the more 
illegal destruction of their presses in the years 1862-64 were 
practices that became far too common in a nation that had prided 
itself on the complete freedom of its press.” The stresses of a 
great civil war loosed passions Americans had never felt before, 
and the term “Copperhead” became synonymous with “Confed- 
erate” to those who believed that the Union could be saved only 
by victory on the field of battle. The soldiers in particular were 
incensed at the peace advocates. They blamed Copperheadism 
for prolonging the war by encouraging the belief in the South 
that the North was divided and that an armed uprising might 
occur which would bring about the overthrow of the Lincoln 
administration and make possible a Confederate victory. 

The attack on Medary’s paper was apparently the work of 
men in uniform who assembled in a blinding snowstorm, broke 
into the office of the Crisis, and did a thorough job of destruc- 
tion. The men then proceeded up Gay Street to dispose of the 
printing press of the Ohio Statesman, where the Crisis was 
printed, as Medary had no press, but the arrival of army officers 
and police caused the attackers to disperse. Medary was away 
at the time, but a large crowd of friends greeted him at the rail- 
way station on his return to extend their sympathy and support. 
A mass meeting on the following Saturday passed resolutions 
condemning the outrage, and newspapers all over the country 
expressed disapproval of such acts of violence. 

The contemporary newspaper accounts of the affair are not 
in entire agreement as to who composed the mob.* The Ohio State 
Journal’s version, apparently written by an eyewitness, is in part 
as follows: 


Sam Medary’s editorial rooms in the Crisis building were completely 
“cleaned out” by a mob of soldiers last night amounting to two hundred 
in number. . . . The gang of soldiers crept softly along on the snow till 
they came to the office, which is situated on the corner of High and Gay 


*Henry C. Hubbart, The Older Middle West (New York, 1936), 203-206, 
discusses attacks on the press. 


* The Crisis, March 11, 1863, not only gives Medary’s version of the incident 
but includes verbatim accounts from other Columbus papers. 
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streets. They circled around the door with fixed bayonets and declared 
death on the man that interrupted. 


The Journal added that there were “but three or four citizens 
in the crowd.” The Ohio Statesman began its story as follows: 


On Thursday night about 10 o’clock, some fifty to seventy-five men, 
representing themselves as soldiers from Camp Chase, and armed with 
swords, and revolvers, forcibly entered the editor’s rooms of The 
Crisis and destroyed whatever they could lay their hands on. 


The resolutions passed at the Saturday mass meeting de- 
scribed the culprits as “a mob of about one hundred persons, 
composed of soldiers and citizens disguised as soldiers, armed 
with swords and revolvers.” Medary supplemented this version 
with charges that the Ohio State Journal furnished the rioters 
with liquor, that the Journal and the Capital City Fact incited the 
attack, and that a secret oath-bound society of Union supporters 
was involved, some of them as participants disguised in soldiers’ 
uniforms.* As to the soldiers themselves, he had this to say: 
“The men employed in this work were from the Western Reserve, 
John Brown singing masters, some if not all of whom had gradu- 
ated in Kansas and Missouri in the 2nd Ohio Cavalry under Col. 
Doubleday.” 

Colonel August V. Kautz, then in command of the 2d Ohio, 
and his officers wrote a letter to Medary disclaiming all responsi- 
bility for the incident. The colonel admitted his inability to dis- 
cover the guilty soldiers but returned four bound volumes of the 
Crisis, found at Camp Chase.* No one ‘would admit ownership 
or explain how they had arrived at the camp. Medary accepted 
his disclaimer and expressed the belief that there were far more 
men in soldiers’ clothes in the mob than were ever sworn in. 
There the matter rested. 

The 2d Ohio Cavalry, then stationed at Camp Chase, had 
been recruited from the Western Reserve and had seen arduous 
service in the trans-Mississippi campaign of 1862 in Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, and Indian Territory.’ It was being refitted 
"Crisis, March 11, 18, 1863. 

* Letter in the Crisis, March 18, 1863. 

* Whitelaw Reid, Ohio in the War (2 vols., Columbus, 1893), II, 754-761; 


Williams & Bro., History of Trumbull and Mahoning Counties (2 vols., Cleveland, 
1882), I, 157-161. 
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and reorganized at Camp Chase in the early months of 1863 
before being sent to Kentucky for further service. Men from this 
regiment were—by strong circumstantial evidence—involved in 
the attack on the Crisis. 

The quotation from an unpublished letter which concludes 
this account verifies Medary’s suspicions as to the identity of 
the regiment but nowhere suggests that any members of a secret 
order of Unionists or any civilians participated. Nor were the 
soldiers incited by the Ohio State Journal’s liquor. The attack 
was planned, organized, and carried out in as orderly a manner 
as a lawless act could be. It illustrates the bitter feelings of the 
soldiers toward the Copperheads and the simple, direct—and 
dangerous—logic of the man in uniform: “It was a secesh paper 
...and as such should be put down.” 

Private Samuel C. Trescott, Co. C, 2d Ohio Volunteer 
Cavalry, wrote a number of letters to a cousin, Miss Cordelia 
Miller of Braceville, Trumbull County, during the years 1861-63. 
One dated March 6 but postmarked March 10 and written from 
Camp Chase, discusses, among other things, the attack upon the 
office of the Crisis. The significant part is as follows, with spelling 
and punctuation unchanged: 


The other night about 100 of the 2nd O. went down to Columbus 
and destroyed a secesh printing office, one of the worse kind. Now the 
Columbus people some of them are trying to kick up a fuss and find out 
who it was. They have told a good many lies about [it] in some of the 
secesh papers. Now the truth is 100 of the boys went down armed with 
revolvers and sabres they went down in order did not drink a drop of 
liquor went straite to the office smashed it up and come back home [to 
Camp Chase] without noise they expected to have a fight and were ready 
for it. they call it a mob but there was nothing like a mob about it. 
It was a secesh paper and aided the rebels and as such should be put 
down. the secesh have called a meeting to fight the next time such a 
thing happens if they had have tried it the other night they would have 
been whip but they never said a word, You may asked how I knew so 
much about it, I was near enough to see some of it at least but [it] does 
not do to say so here." 


*I am indebted to Mr. Morrell A. Miller of Columbus, a former graduate stu- 
dent in history at Ohio State University, for permission to use the above unpublished 
letter. It is one of a number of Trescott letters in the possession of his family. 














HISTORIANS AND THEIR HELPERS* 


by Joun Hatt STEWART 


Associate Professor of History, Western Reserve University 


For far too many years, far too many people have been 
calling themselves—or permitting others to call them—‘“histor- 
ians.” I have been conscious of this ever since I first entered the 
ranks of what we academic folk like to think of as the “pro- 
fessional historians.” But I was never as fully aware of the 
dangers inherent in this common practice until I began to pre- 
pare this paper. I had intended to call it “Types of Historians.” 
Then it dawned upon me that this title would not do. If not a 
contradiction in terms, it was, to say the least, confusing. In the 
last analysis, if there are types of historians, they may be reduced 
to two in number—the bad and the good. And since obviously 
the former should be liquidated as rapidly as possible (in any 
case they should not be permitted to lay claim to the title of 
“historian”), only the latter, that is, the authentic historians, 
remain. These vary among themselves not according to whether 
they are historians or whether they are not, but simply according 
to the subject matter (for example, military, economic, religious, 
or other) which they treat. 

I realize that to many of you this may sound like the pro- 
verbial academic dialectic, that it may savor of the pedantic. 
But here, as a student of history (note that, at least as yet, I 
make no pretense of being an historian), I feel that I must make 
my position clear. In order to clarify what I have in mind, let 
me define my terms. Proceeding upon the assumption that a poor 
definition is better than none, I shall endeavor to indicate what 
the terms “history” and “historian” mean, at least to me. 

One of my former professors once defined history as “the 


* This is the text of an address oo at the annual meeting and dinner of the 
Lake County chapter of the Western i 
Hotel, Painesville, April 27, 1949. 
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memory of things said and done”—a deceptively simple defini- 
tion, which implies both facts and understanding. And to me 
that is just what history is—knowledge and understanding. In- 
evitably it has to deal with the past, for, in actuality, the 
“present” is virtually nonexistent. We cannot deal with the 
future until we have reached it; and no sooner do we reach it 
than it is past. It is reminiscent of the old saw, “Who can say 
why tomorrow today will be yesterday?” 

It is not my purpose in this address to deal with the uses 
of history, the reasons for studying it, or the place of history in 
the life of the average man and woman. Obviously all of us 
appreciate at least one of these, else we should not be here this 
evening. Let us proceed, therefore, upon the assumption that we 
have at least a general, common understanding of what history 
is, history of nature and of human nature. 

Let us turn to the more difficult question, “What is an his- 
torian?” Too often the word “historian” is used to identify 
anyone who studies or teaches or writes about history. Here I 
must be arbitrary. To me an historian is more than this. He is 
an artist, an artist whose supreme creation is the re-creation of a 
once living past. He works with many instruments and many 
skills, sometimes in miniature, sometimes in the large; but, in 
the final analysis, his greatest qualities are imagination (para- 
doxical though this may seem when dealing with a factual sub- 
ject) and expression. No matter how extensive his knowledge, no 
matter how vast his bibliographical equipment, no matter how 
profound his understanding of what he knows, no matter how 
scientific his techniques, no matter how conscientious his reliance 
upon the work of experts in a thousand and one special crafts, 
no matter how great his integrity or how earnest his desire to 
achieve “objectivity’—no matter—does he lack the ability to 
project himself into the past, to recapture it, and to portray it 
graphically as well as intelligently, in words that live and will 
continue so to do—no matter what his erudition, does he lack 
these qualities, he is but as “sounding brass and tinkling cymbal.” 

History does not really exist until it is recorded and formed 
into a synthesis. If this work is not well done, history might 
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better not exist. But it must exist. Without it the human race 
would lack not merely the romance of the past, but the experience 
of previous generations, experience which is of most practical 
value in enabling mankind to understand the problems of today 
and anticipate those of tomorrow. 

To me, therefore, the historian is a rara avis, one to be 
envied, one to be honored, one to be emulated, but one seldom 
to be caught up with or equaled by the lesser breed of common 
men. Like a good teacher, he is born, not made. True, he may 
be “developed” through special training, but only if the divine 
spark has been supplied by nature; and frequently nature nour- 
ishes the spark and fans it into full flame without benefit of 
schooling in the modern techniques which caused G. M. Trevelyan 
to lament that “Clio the muse of history has become Clio the 
card index.” 

It would appear, therefore, that the historian, per se, is a 
very remarkable fellow. He does exist, and lest you be skeptical 
by this time, let me mention but one name—Francis Parkman— 
as an example of what I have in mind. Yet the historian can 
produce the fruit of his genius only with the aid of a host of 
unseen and unsung workers. These are the helpers of historians, 
these are you and I (we must be careful to give full recognition 
to any real historians who may be in our midst); these are the 
people about whom I wish to talk tonight. 

When the conductor of a great symphony orchestra steps 
upon the podium and raises his baton, three things must come to 
the minds of his audience: the men who composed the music 
they are about to hear, the men who are reproducing it, and the 
man under whose guidance they coordinate their collective efforts 
in such manner as to produce a great interpretation. All of these 
elements are essential. Without them the phenomenon of a 
modern symphony concert could not take place. And yet how 
dependent they are upon others, others who are seldom the object 
of the thoughts of anyone concerned. Let me enumerate a few: 
the scientists (specialists in sound) who designed the instruments 
upon which the musicians perform; the craftsmen who fashioned 
those instruments and who keep them in repair; the skilled 
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copyists, printers, proofreaders, arrangers, and others who pro- 
vide the music, from the simplest sequence of percussion marks 
to the master score in front of the conductor; the experts in 
architectural acoustics who designed the hall in which the per- 
formance is given, and whose work makes the music palatable 
as well as possible; and the multitude of others, from wood- 
cutters in tropical forests to stagehands in American cities, from 
electricians to ticket-takers, from janitors to managers of tours, 
from musical librarians to baggage-masters. 

This list of examples could be extended indefinitely. It 
could be multiplied many times. And when we finished we would 
have reached the conclusion that without the little man, the 
“helper,” the “great” could not work so effectively. True, the 
little man in himself is not enough; but, then, neither is the 
artist! 

Who are the helpers of historians? To me they consist of 
two general species, which I choose to call “tool-makers” and 
“tool-users.” 

The basic work of the tool-makers of history is to do just 
what their title implies—to provide the tools with which the 
users (and ultimately even the historians themselves) may create 
the supreme work of art. In other words, these helpers procure 
the raw materials and do the preliminary rough work on them. 
They are the people who seek out the historical riches, who 
bring them to light, who “process” them sufficiently so that they 
may be used. They operate the historical mines, railways, smel- 
ters, and refineries. 

The tool-makers of history doubtless may be considered 
from the point of view of numerous categories and subdivisions. 
I prefer, however, to classify them under two general headings. 
In the first class I would put antiquarians, archivists, librarians, 
and the like. These indispensable people locate and accumulate 
the data. Then they organize and possibly catalog it for reference 
purposes. For convenience they may transcribe or even trans- 
late much of the “word” material which they are using. In 
addition to these obviously invaluable accomplishments, they 
act as custodians of the materials after they have been collected, 
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organized, arranged, and transcribed or translated. Last but 
not least, they act as guides and advisers to persons who wish to 
use the data. And today their multifarious duties include the ap. 
plication of such methods of reproducing and recording ma- 
terials as the microfilm, the photostat, the mimeograph, and the 
microphoto, all of which naturally involves a wider knowledge 
of the use and maintenance of the machines utilized in these 


processes. 

My second class of historical tool-makers would include 
those who edit collections of, or selections from, the accumulated 
raw materials, who supervise the publication of such collections, 
and who frequently supplement these collections with erudite com- 
mentaries. Moreover, this category includes bibliographers, those 
who make lists and bibliographies which may be used as guides 
to available collections. (It is this second class of tool-makers to 
which I myself belong, at least thus far, for my research has 
been limited to a bibliography and an edited collection of docu- 
ments. ) 

These are the people who make data more readily available, 
in whole or in part, the ones who make it really functional for 
the researcher. Other categories of tool-makers of history there 
doubtless are; but so far as I personally am concerned, the ones 
I have named are the most significant. Now comes the second 
main division of the Helpers of History, the tool-users. 

Whereas the tool-makers of history procure the raw materials 
and do the preliminary rough work on them, the tool-wsers of 
history fashion the crude or processed raw materials into finished 
products and utilize and distribute the final results. These tool- 
users I divide into major groups—the machinists and the en- 
gineers. 

The machinists of history are those specialists who actually 
make use of the crude or processed materials collected by the 
tool-makers. They are the ones who write definitive studies of 
limited periods of history, of historical movements, even bio- 
graphical studies and minute analyses. (In some cases, especially 
among the biographers, these workers may achieve the status of 
historian.) But usually they are simply what their name implies, 
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machine makers, making machines which other workers use to 
produce more finished products. In fact, they might just as well be 
classified among the tool-makers as among the tool-users! 

When we reach the engineers of history we encounter the 
first real users of historical tools. These are the ones who begin 
the process of synthesis, using the works of editors and biblio- 
graphers, consulting the collections of archivists, and studying 
the monographs and other writings of the “machinists.” Whereas 
the work of the tool-makers is principally collective, that of the 
engineers involves more than collection. It involves selection, 
organization, integration, interpretation, consideration of the 
factors of cause and effect, and graphic presentation. In fact, 
here we encounter the borderline between would-be historians 
and historians in actuality. The distinction may be determined by 
applying the factors mentioned previously. Unless the work pos- 
sesses the vitality of an imaginative and authentic recreation of 
the past or of one of its phases, no matter what its other good 
qualities, it may be history, but its creator can scarcely claim 
to be an historian—he is only a tool-maker or a tool-user. He does 
not belong to the third and exalted category of artists who utilize 
to the full what the others have done. 

But here again I am getting back to historians; and the 
main object of this talk is to stay away from them, to stay with 
their helpers, without whom the historians would have great dif- 
ficulty existing. I am interested in them, not only because I my- 
self am one of them, but because you members of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society are among the most important of 
these helpers. At the risk of offending, I am going to classify 
you among the first class of tool-makers to whom I referred a 
little while back, those tool-makers whom we call antiquarians, 
archivists, and librarians. And I suppose that the bulk of the 
valuable work that you do would come under the heading of 
antiquarianism. 

Too frequently the so-called historian is apt to dismiss with 
contempt the work of the antiquarian, even the antiquarian him- 
self. He is apt to forget that, after all, the antiquarian does 
have an historical sense; otherwise he would not be interested in 
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antiquarianism. The basic difference between an antiquarian and 
an historian is that the antiquarian is more interested in facts, 
while the historian is primarily concerned with the meaning of 
the facts. But without the facts, the historian would have nothing 
in which to be interested, nothing to interpret. And, although he 
may take only a sample of the facts for his work, nevertheless, 
the larger the area from which to select samples, the greater 
the possibility that the sample will reflect adequately what it is 
supposed to. 

The work which you in this association are doing is essen- 
tially local in its scope, and from the professional point of 
view, social and cultural in its implications. Hence, to many it 
might seem that the student of political or economic or military 
or religious history might find little in what you do to aid him 
in his researches. Yet, when all is said and done, the social and 
cultural history of an era is but a mirror of the political and 
material life of the time. 

Thus far I have simply endeavored to give you some im- 
pressions which I as a student of history have acquired. Be- 
fore I conclude, I would like to comment briefly on three items, 
each inseparable from historians and their helpers, each of vital 
significance to all of them. These three items are: (1) the study 
of so-called cultural history; (2) the responsibility of the his- 
torian in the study and writing of history; and (3) the place 
of the antiquarian in the work of the historian. 

By cultural history we generally mean the history of the 
way in which people have lived—their ideas, their pleasures, 
their homes, their clothing and food, their artistic, musical, 
literary, and other intellectural pursuits—as contrasted with those 
more familiar phases of history which consider primarily the 
political, economic, and military factors. Of the study of cultural 
history I would say two things. First, we must always remember 
that the history of a people, in order to be understood, must be 
viewed as a whole, not solely from the point of view of politics, 
or economics, or art, or religion, but as an integrated whole, 
comprised of all these things in some‘kind of balance. We must 
never forget that these things did not occur simultaneously in 
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the development of a society. As you recall from your knowl- 
edge of this Western Reserve, the history of a pioneer com- 
munity is originally concerned with subsistence—food, shelter, 
clothing, crops, pasture, water, soil, and so on. I am quite sure 
that, while our forefathers in this lower lakes region may well 
have been impressed with some of the beauties of the Ohio 
countryside, they doubtless viewed them mainly with the practical 
eyes of settlers. In fact the things which constitute what are 
usually considered the “cultural” life of a people seldom come 
into being until such time as the community has acquired a 
stable polity and an economy which transcends the subsistence 
level—in fact, usually not until the economy has developed 
urban groups with all that they represent. Moreover, until such 
time as people possess sufficient leisure and material wealth to 
permit them to pay attention to something besides bread and 
butter, they are not apt to turn their attention to such phenomena 
as higher education, the joys of music, or the pleasures of 
architecture. Frequently a vigorous cultural life continues for 
some time after its political and economic sources have dissolved 
into ruin; but it is not apt to originate without the previous ex- 
istence of such sources. 

Again one must remember that there is a difference be- 
tween a society in which there is an active cultural life, so- 
called, and a society in which an original culture is being pro- 
duced. For example, there was, for many years, a very active 
cultural life in New England long before there was a distinctive 
New England culture. What happened was that the settlers, at 
least those who could afford to do so, either adapted to their 
environment the culture of their native lands, or, if they did give 
any sign of creativeness among themselves, they simply aped 
the patterns of the mature culture which they had brought with 
them. There is nothing reprehensible about this. It is simply 
an historical fact, must be acknowledged as such, and must not 
be evaded on grounds of local pride or sensitivity. In due time 
there developed a more characteristic New England cultural 
life, a product of the area itself, reflecting the life and ideas of 
the people, and constituting one of the foundations of the culture 
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of the U.S.A. In either case, for that matter in both cases, the 
known facts concerning the cultural life, whether original or im- 
ported, constitute an essential part of its history, and must be 
given serious consideration as such. 

Lastly in this connection, perhaps the greatest work that 
the antiquarian and the student of local history can do is in this 
field of cultural history. For example, what you have done 
with regard to the life and times of James A. Garfield, what 
has been done in Cleveland in preserving materials for the story 
of the Shakers. These are vital to the historian; the value of them 
should not be underestimated. Now what about the responsibility 
of the historian? 

The historian’s responsibility is manifold—to the past, to 
his own generation, to posterity. He owes it to the past to recreate 
it as authentically as possible. He owes it to the present to ex- 
plain that past as intelligently as possible, so that his con- 
temporaries may profit therefrom. He owes it to the future to 
make his history so graphic, so universal in its appeal, that it 
will be enjoyed by subsequent generations. True, he is not al- 
ways able to obtain all the material he needs. For example, it 
was much easier to write a study of the causes of World War I 
in 1934 than it was in 1914. This disparity between what should 
be done and what can be done, this “dating” of history, frequently 
causes skeptical souls to wonder if there really is any such thing 
as history—or if there ever can be. Again I refer to Parkman, and 
nothing more need be said. 

As a human being, a product of a particular time, a creature 
of circumstances, the historian cannot achieve the impossible. 
Sometimes, however, he endeavors so to do. In an attempt to 
attain to that mythical objectivity, about which students of his- 
tory hear and say so much, he is apt to try to avoid the necessity 
of drawing conclusions. He may even aver that anyone who knows 
the period under discussion will have reached his own conclus- 
ions anyway; and that if he has not done so, he can best accomp- 
lish his purpose by studying the period in detail! Such a pro- 
cedure, seldom if ever used by my ideal historian, is dangerous 
to say the least. It may prompt the layman to scorn the scholar 
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who seeks the splendid isolation of his ivory archive to study the 
evidence (ostensibly for the ultimate benefit of mankind), but 
who refuses to descend to passing a judgment—a judgment which 
might conceivably enlighten and benefit his fellowmen. If the 
alleged expert does not deign to do so, who else is qualified? 
And hence, why bother, apart from antiquarian enthusiasm, with 
the investigation in the first place? In the long run it would al- 
most seem that the older, polemical writers, despite their short- 
comings, despite their lack of scientific technique, were no greater 
sinners than more modern historians. At least they did not de- 
part, with pedantic dignity (or perhaps without it), leaving their 
last chapters unfinished in an effort to avoid the responsibility of 
drawing a conclusion. 

The responsibility of the historian has been well expressed 
by one who merits the title, the late Sir William Ashley. “The 
general cultivated public,” he said, “cares very little for ex- 
actitude of detail; it wants to know how individual episodes re- 
lated to some large whole, and what the SIGNIFICANCE of it 
all has been. If scholars competently trained will not try to satisfy 
this natural and laudable desire, INCOMPETENT writers will.” 
These words should be a sufficient challenge to keep the tool- 
makers and the tool-users in their place, and to make the great 
architects of history vigilant at all times. 

In conclusion, what of the place of the antiquarian? Of 
what value is your work to the historian? In the first place, you 
are salvaging, collecting, preserving the tangible historical arti- 
facts of this community, organizing, classifying, and housing 
them, making them available to the historical scholar, both 
amateur and professional. These things in themselves are of 
value. But what is of even greater value, you are providing a 
means whereby, through these tangible evidences, the general 
public may be made aware of their collective past. You are 
planting the seeds of history in the community, nurturing them, 
providing a harvest which the historian may reap. And here I 
must say a word of praise for that much neglected individual, the 
man who gives money, money which, in many instances makes 
possible the establishment of an historical foundation or society, 
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and which enables such agencies to function. But, whether you 
give of time, of money, or of enthusiasm, you make the his- 
torian ever your debtor. 

I have stated my position with regard to historians and 
their helpers. I have suggested cautions in the study of cultural 
history. I have pointed up some of the shortcomings of profes- 
sional students of history. It would not seem quite fair were I to 
omit a word of advice to a group of local history enthusiasts, 
antiquarians, or however you wish to classify yourselves. What 
I have to say may be summed up in these words: your work is 
invaluable; keep it up; respect the name “historian”; do not 
delude yourselves into believing that being tool-makers or even 
tool-users of history justifies your labeling yourselves as his- 
torians; derive satisfaction from knowing that, next to being an 
historian the most important thing is to be a member, in good 
standing, of the honorable association of helpers of historians! 














THE DIARY OF JOHN BEATTY, JANUARY-JUNE 1884 


i Part IV* 

: edited by Harvey S. Forp 

4 

" Head Librarian, Toledo Blade 

e Sunday, May 11, 1884 Went to hear Dr. Gladden this morning. 
‘5 He preached from the text “Lord I believe help thou my unbelief.” It 
tt was the posture of the man’s mind which interested the preacher. It 
s was that of one trying to believe and anxious to have all impediments 
t to full belief cleared away. Not that of one who exclaims obstinately 
n “I do not believe convince me if you can.” “I shall not seek for the 
" proof, but when brought to me I will consider it.” There are some 
4 things that can only come to men who are willing and anxious to re- 
| ceive them. You may warm a man’s body against his will, force food 


down his throat sufficient to sustain life, but you cannot compel him 
to love. He must be willing to do this before he can do it. If he averts 
his face from God and looks persistently in the wrong direction he is 
not likely to come to believe in God and love Him. But if on the con- 
trary he turns his face toward God and shows a willingness to receive 
Him, he is likely to have any doubts which he may have entertained 
removed, and to become a Christian. A person may not by conversion 
at once become a saint, but he changes his attitude with respect to God. 
He turns his face toward Him, he says “Lord I believe help thou my 
unbelief.” The plant that has grown yellow and feeble in the shade, 
when transferred to the sunlight does not at once assume the deep green 
indication of health, but it is in the way thereafter to find strength, and 
if it continues in the sunlight will obtain it. 


Monday, May 12, 1884 The plan of attack referred to under date 
of May Sth was agreed upon nearly a week before the date named, in 
my office, but there was some little delay in putting it into execution. 
Mr. Sherman’s friends have been timid, and the plan itself as it is now 
being carried out was suggested by me and not assented to by them 
until after much unnecessary consultation, but I think by this time 


* Parts I, II, and III of General Beatty’s diary appeared in the April and 
October, 1949, and January 1950 issues of the Quarterly, Vols. LVIII, pp. 119-151, 
390-427, and LIX, pp. 58-91. 
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the blow has been delivered, and we are likely to ascertain the effect 
of it by the latter part of the week. Kurtz writes me from Washington 
under date of the 12th (he means the 11th) that he expects to have 
the work done by Tuesday. “15,000 is the number and every thing re- 
lating to it has been most carefully done.” What he means by this is 
that they have mailed from New York 15,000 envelopes, containing 
clippings from newspapers and other matter adverse to Mr. Blaine’s 
candidacy, to leading Republicans of the counties and townships of 
Ohio, with a view to creating public sentiment opposed to his nomination. 
If the work results as I think it will, there will be an almost universal 
feeling among the people that Mr. Blaine could not be elected if he were 
nominated and this will doubtless have the effect of preventing the Ohio 
delegation from going to him at Chicago. Certainly it will prevent his 
getting the whole of it, and possibly it will deter all, although I think 
the probabilities are that certain of the delegates would stick to him 
even if they know he would be beaten in the general election. 


Tuesday, May 13, 1884 We expected today to have a decision 
by the Supreme Court as to the constitutionality of the statute under 
which our bank is organized but none was made. We have some reason 
to apprehend that the Judges are divided on it and are therefore fearful 
that it may go against us. This would compel reorganization, and just 
how to reorganize and continue the business we find it somewhat difficult 
to determine. Then again we are fearful that such a decision as we ap- 
prehend would disturb our depositors and so lead to a run, which is 
not by any means a pleasant feature of the banking business to con- 
template. All business however has its troubles and perplexities, and 
that of banking is by no means an exception to the general rule. I 
sometimes regret that I ever engaged in it, but then I doubt not I 
should have found difficulties in any other calling, and possibly less 
enjoyment than | have in this. It is natural I suppose for us to think 
that others get along better and more happily than ourselves. Their 
troubles don’t trouble us. Ours do. 


Wednesday, May 14, 1884 The day has been one of anxiety and 
trouble. The bank failures in New York are likely to shake the con- 
fidence of the people in all moneyed institutions and bring upon the 
country another panic like that of ’73. The failure of the Marine 
National Bank and Grant & Ward a few days ago has now been followed 
by the suspension of the Metropolitan National and the Second National 
and by a number of brokers and private bankers, and these could hardly 
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tumble without carrying with them many others, how many only time 
can determine, for New York being the money center of the country, 
where banks everywhere have their surplus funds, the failure of a 
large New York bank like the Metropolitan National may affect banks 
1000ds of miles away, and will create a distrust of banks wherever they 
may be located. This however is not the only trouble which I have to think 
over, for one more direct and threatening is staring our own bank in 
the face. In a conversation with Judge McIlvaine” to night I received 
some very suggestive hints which led me to conclude that the decision 
of the court as to the constitutionality of the law under which we are 
organized would be adverse to the banks, and in addition to the scare 
this decision would give the depositors in this financial crisis, would 
be the fact that it might render some of our securities valueless, and 
so lessen our ability to respond promptly to the demands of panicky 
depositors. 


Thursday, May 15, 1884 The financial cyclone which struck Wall 
street yesterday has left behind it many wrecks, but still it has been 
followed by some cheerful indications that business may as a con- 
sequence of its visitation seek a secure basis upon which to build. 
Speculators in rotten stocks, who hope to grow rich suddenly by ques- 
tionable methods, have been taught a severe lesson, but while these may 
not profit much by it, it is to be hoped that others will do so, and 
henceforth go more slowly and safely. The Metropolitan National bank 
which shut its doors yesterday re-opened them this morning under the 
supervision of a new president, and was able by the help of other 
banks to meet all demands. The Second National which was reported as 
suspended did not suspend at all and was able to respond in cash to 
all callers. One or two additional brokers and private bankers went 
under today, among these the old house of Fish & Hatch, but upon 
the whole the prospect is more encouraging than it was yesterday, and 
the reopening of the Metropolitan which is one of the largest banks in 
the city will have a good effect upon the country generally. It will show 
panicky people that a bank may be temporarily short of cash, and yet 
be strong in securities, which are in fact better than ready money, be- 
cause they afford an interest which the money does not. 


® George W. McIlvaine was born in Pennsylvania. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1845 and soon moved to New Philadelphia. He was a Republican and was 
elected a judge of the court of common pleas in 1861 and reelected in 1866. In 
1870 McIlvaine was elected to the supreme court of Ohio. He was reelected in 
1875 and 1880, and in 1885 he declined a fourth nomination for reasons of health, 
He died in 1887. 
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Friday, May 16, 1884 15,000 “clippings” from newspapers adverse 
to the nomination of Mr. Blaine, and the same number of a circular 
written by me entitled “What should be done” have been printed in 
Washington, and addressed there to Republicans of Ohio, and these 
taken to New York City to be mailed. By this time they are probably 
being worked out through the country post offices to the people for whom 
they were intended. What effect this matter may have on public sentiment 
in this state it is as yet too early to determine, but I think it will have a 
tendency to make the voters regard Mr. Blaine’s nomination as an 
unfortunate one for the party, and so deter their representatives at 
Chicago from making it. The point made prominent in the batch of 
clippings is that Blaine could not carry the state of New York, and 
that without this state the success of the party at this time would 
be certainly improbable, and probably impossible. The recent troubles 
in Wall street will be likely to direct the attention of the country 
to an able financier and conservative man like Mr. Sherman, and 
possibly suggest to people generally that in a period of business de- 
pression and financial uncertainty it would be well to have a safe man 
in the Executive chair. It is quite certain at any rate that the troubles 
to which I refer will not strengthen Mr. Blaine, for he lacks all the 
qualities which would commend a man to the people in a time of 
financial distress. 


Saturday, May 17, 1884 The flurry in New York seems to have passed 
over and the newspapers talk of it as simply a brokers panic which is 
not going to have any unfavorable effect upon the solid business of 
the Country, but I think it will be found that the people of Wall street 
are not the only persons who have been dabbling in rotten stock, and 
that business men of the cities and villages of the interior have been 
trying their luck in this hazardous business, and that from this time on 
for months banks and business houses will drop by the way, and carry 
down others with them, and while these disasters may not assume the 
proportions of a general panic like that of *73, they will have a tendency 
to destroy confidence, lessen values, and make business everywhere dull 
and inactive. Business men are like foundation stones, if one becomes 
loosened or displaced others are sure to be unsettled by it, and the de- 
fective section continues to crumble and fall until finally the safety 
of the edifice requires a new and better laid substructure. 


A Mr. Pledger, a colored man from Georgia and a delegate from 
that state to the National Republican Convention, called on me to day. 
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He claims that he—and I take it his state’s delegation—is for Arthur 
first and Sherman second. He denounces Blaine in the bitterest terms, 
and affirms that by defeating the Force Bill, so called, he is responsible 
for the present unfortunate condition of the colored people of the 


south. 


Sunday, May 18, 1884 This morning went with Hobart and Lucy 
to the City park, and lay for a time in the shadow of a tree on the 
margin of the little lake watching the swan sail about on the water. 
There was a family consisting of two old and four young, in which the 
children were most interested, and whenever it went out for a voyage 
the mother swan would go before, the little swans in the middle, with 
the father swan keeping guard in the rear. 

This evening I attended the Broad Street Methodist Church, and 
heard brother Crook argue that it was wiser and better at all times 
and under all circumstances to do right than under any circumstances 
to do wrong—That Moses abandoned all the wealth and honors of 
royalty to become the leader of a few humble and persecuted people, 
and as the result became one of the great historical characters of the 
world—that he put his trust in God and was successful, while Napoleon 
put his trust in the strongest battalion and failed, and others relied 
upon their riches, the extent of their domain or their own skill and 
courage and were beaten in the race. It is a little difficult to determine 
just what success is. If it is a thing that comes after death like fame, 
it can be of but little value to the man who struggles for it, but is now 
unconscious of it. Is not the highest success that thing which brings 
content in this world and a reasonable assurance of happiness in the 
next. This doubtless comes from doing right if it comes at all, but if 
this is the highest success, Moses was no more successful than the 
humblest man may be, and the space one occupies in history can not 
be taken as the measure of one’s success. 


Monday, May 19, 1884 1 had something to say about success on 
the preceding page, but I think what the world means by the word 
is confined wholly to this life. Taking this limited view of it then 
what is it to be successful, and what is the highest success which any 
man may achieve? Of course the man who sets out to make money may 
become very rich, but his wealth was intended at first as a means to 
comfort and happiness, and if it brings to him care, anxiety and 
trouble the objects he sought to attain are farther away from him in 
the end than they were at the beginning so that he can not be said to 
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have been successful. And if his cares increase with his riches as js 
generally the case, he must realize towards the close of life that 
it has been a mortifying failure, and so of the statesman or professional 
man, if all his struggles to obtain prominence, but breed other con- 
tests, and annoyances, he can not claim that he has made success in 
life. There is some pleasure it is true and to this extent compensation, 
in feeling that one is recognized as great in this or that line, and possibly 
there is no reflection more gratifying than that one will be remembered 
favorably by his friends and especially by his own family after he 
is dead and gone, and so far as the prosecution of this or that calling 
serves to suggest these agreeable thoughts, it brings that reward which 
may properly be called success, but success in whatever shape it comes 
must be something that contributes to one’s happiness, and I apprehend 
that no men fail so entirely as those who gather great riches for as a 
rule the more they get the more greedy they become, and the more 
dissatisfied they are with what they have. 


Tuesday, May 20, 1884 I have been so much occupied by little 
matters connected with my business, and with a building we have in 
progress that I have not even looked over a newspaper to day, and this 
fact reminds me of the danger there has been with respect to news- 
papers and the reading of them within the last forty years. The first 
paper I recollect was the Sandusky Clarion, published weekly by David 
Campbell and mainly interesting to me because my grandfather’s name 
—(my own also) figured in about every issue of it as a person whose 
lands were to be sold at the door of the Courthouse by the sheriff to 
satisfy an execution in favor of some confiding creditor. Grandfather 
always paid his debts like an honest man, but generally in a public 
and rather ostentatious way. For ten or fifteen years after my attention 
was first directed to the Clarion, I never to my recollection saw a daily 
paper. The people with whom I lived from 1840 to 1846 took a Hagers- 
town (Maryland) par2r for the edification of an old aunt of the 
family who was born there. The Hagerstown Torchlight, I think it was, 
made weekly visits to the house, and Mr. Cutter, the head of the family, 
was fond of the Louisville Journal then edited by Prentice, but as a 
rule one newspaper a week, and this a very small one, was all the 
average citizen ever indulged in. Now, however, we read the Journal 
in the morning, the Commercial Gazette and the Inquirer at noon and 
the Dispatch & often the Times in the evening. In fact we should feel 
utterly lost and undone if compelled to go back to the old custom of 
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reading but one paper a week and that a very poor one for news and 
only noticeable for its faulty grammer and stupidity— 


Wednesday, May 21, 1884 Had an interview with General Ruloff 
Brinkerhoff” of Mansfield this evening respecting the probable action 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio on the bank act. Our fear in regard to 
the character of the decision likely to be made, and confirmed by a 
statement of Govr. Hoadly to the effect that Payne—I suppose Senator 
Payne, said that—Supreme Judge Boynton” who is one of the attornies 
against the bank is reported to have told his friends in confidence that 
when the case was first argued McIlvaine and Okey” were of the opinion 
that the statute was unconstitutional and that the three other Judges 
sustained the law but finally two of the three went over to Mcllvaine 
and Okey and that Judge Johnson is the only one who holds that the 
Jaw is constitutional. If this information be correct it would look very 
much as if the danger we apprehended is upon us, and that the thing 
to do was to take immediate steps to meet it—Boynton is the brother in 
law of McIlvaine and would be as likely to get at the inside of the 


 Roeliff (not Ruloff) Brinkerhoff was born in New York state and as a 
young man went to Tennessee as a tutor in private families. About 1850 he settled 
in Mansfield, Ohio, where he was admitted to the bar and became editor and owner 
of the Mansfield Herald. He served as a quartermaster in the Civil War and at- 
tained the brevet rank of brigadier general. At first a free-soil Democrat, Brinker- 
hoff became a Republican, and then, following the unsuccessful Liberal Republican 
movement of 1872, a Democrat once more; he was described as a “Jeffersonian 
democrat, a believer in free trade, hard money, home rule, and the non-interference 
principles of government generally.” In 1873 Brinkerhoff became cashier of a 
Mansfield bank and later its president. In October 1875 he founded the Ohio 


‘ Archaeological Society at his home in Mansfield and obtained $2,500 from the 


general assembly to finance an archaeological exhibit at the centennial exposition 
in Philadelphia the next year. By 1883 this society had become practically in- 
operative, but it was revived and incorporated as the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society in March 1885. Brinkerhoff succeeded Rutherford B. Hayes 
as president of the revived society after the latter’s death in 1893 and held that 
office for fifteen years. Brinkerhoff was much interested in prison reform, and he 
also succeeded Hayes as president of the American National Prison Congress. 

™ Washington Wallace Boynton was born in Lorain County and admitted to 
the bar in 1856. He was a representative in the general assembly, 1866-68, and was 
the author of an amendment to the Ohio constitution which proposed to eliminate 
the qualifying word “white” from the document. At the same time, the general 
assembly ratified the 14th amendent to the federal constitution, so that state action 
was really unnecessary. However, Boynton’s proposed amendment was decisively 
beaten in the election of 1867; but inasmuch as the 14th amendment to the federal 
constitution had already been ratified it was held that Negroes could vote in Ohio 
anyway. A Republican, Boynton was elected to the state supreme court in 1876, 
but he resigned in 1881 for reasons of health. 

John Waterman Okey was born in Monroe County and admitted to the 
bar in 1849. Okey was a Democrat and served as both a probate and common pleas 
judge before being elected to the supreme court in 1877. In 1881 he became chief 
justice and the next year was reelected to the court. He died in July 1885. 
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matter as anybody. But just what to do is most diffcult to determine, 
The people, owing to recent troubles in Wall Street, and numerous 
failures elsewhere are ready for a panic, and will not a decision that 
the statute under which the banks are organized is invalid, bring them all 
down upon us at once. 


Thursday, May 22, 1884 The dominant thought with me today has 
been the apprehended decision of the Supreme Court on the Bank 
Case. It may not affect us disastrously and it may involve some of us 
in bankruptcy and ruin. The uncertainty connected with it and the 
suspense are its annoying features. If a man knows absolutely that he 
is going to the dogs he can harden himself to meet his fate, but to be 
alternately depressed by fear and elevated by hope is a condition of 
continuous unrest and disquietude. You do not know the character of 
the dangers you may have to encounter and therefore can make no 
preparation for it. The law is a mysterious bundle of old precedents 
and principles, many of them contradictory, and difficult to apply to 
certain phases of business affairs. If you go to a lawyer for infor- 
mation he ascertains on which side your interest lies, and seeks such 
rulings, decisions and arguments as may afford you encouragement, but 
al the same time gives you to understand that Judges have differed in 
their interpretation of the law, and in their decisions on this and that 
point and you leave him feeling that it would after all be about as 
well to decide important questions by the toss of a copper, as to sub- 
mit them to either judge or jury. If men who have been doing business 
in conformity to a law, which has stood for ten years unquestioned, 
are not to be protected and sustained by the courts, of what use is law, 
and must every man become a constitutional lawyer before he ventures 
to trust to an act of the legislative body. 


Friday, May 23, 1884 We have hope to day that the danger we 
have been fearing from the decisions of the Supreme Court has been or 
may be averted for the time being, and that before it comes finally 
we may so prepare for it as to render the blow comparatively harm- 
less. Brinkerhoff ascertained incidentally that Governor Hoadly’s son 
was largely interested in one or more of the building and loan associa- 
tions of Cincinnati, and when he told the Governor that the life of 
these corporations was directly involved in the pending case and that 
an adverse decision would wind them up suddenly and with great loss to 
those who had invested in them, the Governor manifested great in- 
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terest in the matter, not only because of his son’s connection with 
them, but obviously because such a decision would be damaging to many 
people of Cincinnati, as well as elsewhere, and moreover because its 
political effect would probably be injurious to his party. At any rate, 
prompted by one or more of the motives suggested, he sent for Judge 
Okey and after an interview with him, sent word to Brinkerhoff that the 
papers in the case would go into a box and not be taken out until 
October, so that I think the intention is to withhold the decision un- 
til after the election. 

Received a letter from Senator Sherman today urging me to attend 
the Chicago Convention, and replied to it by saying that I would do 
so if possible for me to leave home at that time. I think now that this 
bank case has been postponed, that I may safely get away. 


Saturday, May 24, 1884 As the time draws near for the gathering 
of the delegates of the Republican party in Convention at Chicago, the 
selection of the candidate becomes more and more the topic of dis- 
cussion. It is quite certain now that Arthur and Blaine will each have 
large followings, and it seems as if the former would lead on the 
first ballot. It is rumored however that there are some indications in 
the southern states of a break from Arthur to Blaine, on the ground 
that the states which are expected to give their electoral votes to the 
nominee should not be overruled in the selection of a candidate by 
those which are sure to go for the democracy, or in other words, 
it is agreed that it is but fair that the states which are relied upon to 
elect the man, should be permitted to choose him. How much truth 
there may be in this rumor that Arthur’s friends south will not adhere 
to him I know not, but I am of the opinion that if they were to leave 
him they would be more likely to go to Sherman than to Blaine. In 
fact I think Logan would be more acceptable to them than the Maine 
statesman, for so far as I can learn the colored men of the South— 
and these constitute the bulk of the Republican party in that section, 
are particularly hostile to Mr. Blaine for the reason stated by Pledger 
under date of the 17th instant. A large number of gentlemen will leave 
here on Saturday evening next to attend the Convention. 


Sunday, May 25, 1884 I have spent much of the day in getting a 
mental grip on the address which I expect to deliver at Delaware next 
Friday on the occasion of unveiling the soldiers monument. 

This afternoon wife, Lucy, Hobart and I took a street car ride down 
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to High Street in one direction, and out to the Fair Grounds in another, 
and this evening I attended the Broad Street M E Church, and heard 
Mr. Crook deliver a sermon from the text “The Sabbath was made for 
man.” In it he undertook to teach that all labor except such as was 
charitable and necessary should be avoided and the day given to rest 
and moral and religious reflection. One of the difficulties attending the 
practical application of the theory is that of being able to tell exactly 
where the necessary ends, and the unnecessary begins—A strict en- 
forcement of the Mosaic law in respect to the day would require the 
cessation of -all labor—including man and beast, servant and master. 
The more liberal rule laid down by Christ would seem to allow of 
harmless recreation, and necessary work, but as before suggested the 
difficulty is to distinguish between harmless and necessary and the 
harmful and unnecessary. It seemed to be the preacher’s idea that 
Sunday trains, papers, driving, letter and newspaper delivery should 
all stop on Sunday but the theory with respect to the day if carried to 
its logical results would I apprehend make the day one of discomfort 
and weariness rather than of rest and solace. 


Monday, May 26, 1884 This evening I went with Mr. Hinman to 
Trinity Church to hear a Mr. Campbell, an Englishman, lecture on the 
subject of temperance. He is working under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Church, and endeavoring to get the members of that body to take an 
active interest in the subject. He does not believe that prohibition is 
practicable, and seeks therefore to unite the total abstainer and the 
moderate drinker on what he regards as a temperate basis, and the 
pledge he requires simply forbids the frequenting of tippling houses, 
public drinking, drinking to excess, and the inviting of others to drink. 
The moderate use of liquors at the family table, and at meals is not 
prohibited. He claims that the established church has accomplished a 
good and great work in England by its labor in this direction, and that 
many who took the pledge of moderation, finally became abstainers, 
and that as the result of this effort on the part of the church the con- 
sumption of liquors had been very materially diminished in England, 
and many thousands of people perceptably benefitted. If the custom of 
toasting which prevails so universally in this country could be abolished, 
then would certainly much good follow, but I fear if the church should 
take the ground that moderate drinking might be indulged in with 
impunity, that its younger members might be encouraged to acquire 
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tastes which as they grew older would develop into desires which they 
would be unable to control. 


Tuesday, May 27, 1884 Received an invitation to day from the 
committee having in charge the Decoration Ceremonies at Delaware on 
the 30th instant to be present on the evening of the 29th at a reception 
to be given General W. S. Rosecrans, but I replied that I was unable to 
leave home on that day. The General was born in Delaware County 
and will be the living hero of the occasion and very justly, for he 
has rendered great service to the country and won for it a number of 
important victories. The early engagement of the war known as the 
battle of Rich Mountain was a small affair when contrasted with later 
contests, but it gave to McClellan his great start as a commanding officer, 
and for it he was indebted wholly to Rosecrans. At Iuka, Corinth and 
Stone River the latter acquitted himself most honorably. In the advance 
on the fortified position of the rebel army at Tullahoma and in crossing 
the Tennessee and flanking Bragg out of Chattanooga, he displayed the 
highest quality of generalship, and had he won the battle of Chickamauga, 
he would have become the idol! of the nation and either the president of 
the United States or the General of the Army. The misinterpretation of 
an order on the part of Wood, or possibly a misapprehension of the 
condition of the Right Wing on the part of Rosecrans, or probably 
the failure to push his army into Chattanooga and fight the battle 
there, spoiled one of the finest reputations of the war and left one of 
its ablest leaders to a position in the hearts of the people far below that 
occupied by many men inferior to him in point of military sagacity 
and service rendered.” 


Wednesday, May 28, 1884 Mr. Hinman had an interview with 
Governor Hoadly today respecting the probable action of the supreme 
court with respect to the constitutionality of the bank law. The Governor 
said that at the request of General Brinkerhoff and prompted by his 
own feeling that an adverse decision would at this time affect disastrously 
the business interests of the state, and possibly precipitate a panic, he 


78 William Starke Rosecrans graduated from West Point in 1842. He attained 
the rank of major general in the Civil War. lle was minister to Mexico, 1868-69; 
a Democratic representative in congress from California, 1881-85; and register of 
the treasury, 1885-93. In 1869 the Democrats of Ohio nominated him for governor. 
Rosecrans, who was then in California, declined the nomination, and in his letter 
to the committee he took sharp issue with the principles of the Democratic platform 
by demanding equal rights for Negroes and the immediate resumption of gold 
payments on government obligations. 
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had had a very free conversation with Judge Okey, in which he had 
suggested the reasons for postponement of the decision in case it was 
to be against the constitutionality of the statute, and the judge had 
given him to understand that he need feel no uneasiness on the subject, 
that the case would not be acted upon during the present term, and 
that there would probably be a good deal more to be said on the subject 
before it was finally determined. From this latter remark Judge Hoadly 
inferred that it was not by any means sure that the decision would be 
adverse to the banks, but it seems to me if the decision was to be in 
their favor—or rather if it was clear to the minds of a majority of 
the Judges that the statute is constitutional that they would render a 
decision at once and thus relieve the vast interests involved from all 
anxiety in respect to the matter. There are however in the case before 
the court many other points to be decided upon besides the main one 
referred to, and it may be possible that these occasion the delay.” 


Thursday, May 29, 1884 Called at the Neil this morning to see 
Genl Rosecrans who is on his way to Delaware to attend the soldiers 
meeting which is to take place on tomorrow. The General is in splendid 
health, and was in the best of humor. He said he did not propose to make 
a speech at Delaware, but would simply give a free and easy talk to 
his old neighbors, and went on to say that he remembered the town 
very well where from the log cabin in which he was born near Berk- 
shire, Delaware County, he heard the wolves howl, and that they had 
good strong voices, and that when he asked his mother what they were 
she told him they were gray wolves. Since that—the short space of not an 
old man’s life, the forest has been cut down, and the ground cleared, and 
productive farms made, and I presume there has not been either wolf, 
bear or deer in Delaware County for the last thirty five or forty years. 
What has become of the wild beasts so abundant when Rosecrans was 
a child? Have they been exterminated or gradually driven westward 
before the advancing tide of civilization? 


Friday, May 30, 1884 Went to Delaware on the noon train. The 
town was thronged with people. The number was estimated at fifteen 
thousand. The procession was formed and the carriages ready to start 


™The result was, however, in General Beatty’s favor. In February 1885 the 
supreme court finally handed down its decision in this case (Dearborn v. North- 
western Savings Bank). Chief Justice McIlvaine wrote the decision, which held 
+. — under which Beatty’s bank had been organized was constitutional. 42 
» am Oli. 
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when I arrived. A seat was given me beside General Robinson, the 
Republican candidate for secretary of state, and in the same carriage 
were Judge McWray and Carey Paul, members of the reception com- 
mittee. Genl Rosecrans occupied the foremost carriage with Judge T C 
Jones and others. Govr Hoadly on horseback accompanied by his staff 
also mounted and in uniform headed the column, and the march about 
the city occupied perhaps an hour. When we returned to the court house 
in front of which the monument to the soldiers of Delaware County is 
located, the Governor, Gen] Rosecrans and others were conducted to a 
platform and the exercises were opened by prayer. Genl Morgan of 
Mt. Vernon was then introduced and began a rather stilted oration, but 
after about ten minutes apparently stumbled, broke down, and then 
assured his hearers that he had not said a word that he intended to say 
and after a few complimentary allusions to Hoadly and Rosecrans took 
his seat. Rosecrans occupied half an hour. Hoadly then [word illegible] 
in a short speech intended as a bid for the presidency. My name was 
called but being appointed for the evening meeting I did not respond— 
In the evening the City Hall was crowded and I spoke nearly an hour 
but did not deliver myself well, and sat down feeling that I had made 
a failure. 


Saturday, May 31, 1884 At 5 o’clk P M in company with many 
other Columbus men I took the train for Chicago, and as I had been 
unable to obtain a sleeping car berth, I spent the time until we reached 
Bradford Junction in the smoking car looking over the evening paper 
and observing the country which at this season is very pleasant to one 
who has been confined to the dusty or muddy streets of a city. At Brad- 
ford I changed to a sleeping car and found in it many delegates and some 
others on their way to the convention. Among the latter were Mr. Joseph 
Turney,” Ex-Treasurer of State with his wife and daughter. Captain 
L. D. Myers, postmaster of this city, Mr. Cameron and Mr. Woodburn 
of Marysville. It was nearly midnight before I lay down to rest, and 
as I had been up until two o’clk the night before, I was in good con- 
dition to enjoy even a bed in a sleeping car, and the remainder of the 
night passed ever too quickly to give me all the sleep I needed. The 
topic for all tongues before retiring was the probably candidate. A ma- 
jority of those in the car were favorable to Sherman, and thought the 


Joseph Turney, a Republican of Cleveland, was twice treasurer of Cuyahoga 
County (1866-70) and twice treasurer of Ohio (1880-84). 
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east and west would be compelled as at Cincinnati eight years ago, 
and Chicago four years ago, to meet on Ohio as middle ground. 


Sunday, June 1, 1884 It was about 8 o’clk in the morning when we 
reached Chicago. I had not taken the trouble to engage rooms in ad. 
vance, and so | put my carpet sack and over coat in the cloak room of 
the Depot building, took breakfast in the dining room of the station, 
and then proceeded leisurely downtown to look for quarters. Finding all 
the principal hotels crowded to overflowing, I sought for accomodations 
at humbler and less desirable places, and concluded for a time that I was 
not likely to find any house where I could settle down comfortably, but 
finally I bethought myself of a fair hotel located two squares outside 
of the section most frequented by politicians and strangers, and going 
to it I obtained a single room, and found a good table, and so was in 
a situation to pass the time very comfortably, and subsequently had 
reason to congratulate myself on having escaped the brass bands, un- 
ceasing noise, and overwhelming confusion which prevailed in the larger 
and more popular hotels. During the day I met a number of my old 
friends of the 40th, 41st, and 42d Congresses, among these Burt Van 
Horn of New York who sat beside me during one session, Tyner of 
Indiana, Peter Clever Shanks of the same state, Halsey of New Jersey, 
Delano of this state, and General Amasa Cobb,” now of Lincoln Nebraska. 


Monday, June 2, 1884 The Ohio delegates favorable to the nom- 
ination of Senator Sherman, with a few other gentlemen known to be 
friends of the senator, met in Judge Forakers room to consult as to the 
best means of promoting his candidacy. When the roll of Ohio dele- 
gates was called it was claimed that twenty five of the 46 men con- 


* Burt Van Horn was a New York farmer who served three terms in congress, 
1861-63 and 1865-69. James Noble Tyner was an Indiana lawyer who was an 
elector for Lincoln in 1860; a congressman for three terms, 1869-75; and postmaster 
general in Grant’s cabinet from July 12, 1876, until March 3, 1877. John Peter 
Cleaver (not Clever) Shanks attained the brevet rank of major general in the 
Civil War and served five terms in congress, 1861-63, and 1867-75. George Armstrong 
Halsey was a New Jersey leather manufacturer who served two terms in congress, 
1867-69 and 1871-73. Columbus Delano was born in Vermont and brought to Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, in 1817 at the age of eight. He seconded the nomination of Lincoln 
at the Republican convention of 1860 and served in congress from 1865 to 1867. 
He successfully contested the election of George W. Morgan to the next congress 
and again served from June 3, 1868, to March 3, 1869. He was secretary of the 
interior in Grant’s cabinet from November 1, 1870, until October 19, 1875. Amasa 
Cobb was a private in the war with Mexico and a brevet brigadier general in the 
Civil War. He was a member of congress from Wisconsin for four terms, 1863-71. 
Afterwards he moved to Nebraska, where he served fourteen years as associate and 
chief justice of the state supreme court. All of these men were Republicans. 
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stituting the delegation could be relied upon to stand by Sherman, and 
at my suggestion a committee consisting of Samuel Craighead, Amor 
Smith, Mark Hanna and C. L. Kurtz” was appointed to take special 
charge of Mr. Sherman’s interests and direct the movements of those 
desiring his success. 

The sentiment is strongly for Blaine, and the public rooms and 
corridors of the Grand Pacific and Palmer are crowded with his en- 
thusiastic admirers. In fact I think of the outsiders in attendance upon 
the convention 4/5ths are for him, and whenever Arthurs name is 
mentioned it is drowned out by a great shout for the “plumed knight.” 

While on the way from my hotel—the Griggs, to the Grand Pacific, 
I met Genl Milo S. Hascall” of Goshen Indiana, an old army acquaint- 
ance, and after waiting long enough for him to deposit his baggage and 
obtain his supper at the Sherman house, we went together to the 
Pacific. The Lincoln Club of Cincinnati had just arrived and preceded 
by a band marched to the headquarters of the Ohio delegation. Of course 
there must be speech making at such a time and I was caught up by a 
parcel of enthusiastic gentlemen shoved through the crowd and helped on 
to a table and [word illegible] to make a speech which I did to their 
satisfaction apparently. 


Tuesday, June 3, 1884 1 am indebted to the kindness of Colonel 
W. C. Cooper” the Ohio member of the National Committee for a ticket 
to the convention. The seat to which it admitted me was in a box near 
the platform containing nine chairs. In the box were Columbus Delano, 
ex-secretary of the Interior, Judge W. H. Upson™ of Akron, late of the 
Supreme Court of this state, Lovell Harris, a republican candidate for 


™ Craighead was a delegate from the fourth (Dayton) district; Smith was a 
delegate from the second (Cincinnati) district; Hanna was a delegate at large; and 
Kurtz, like Beatty, had no official capacity at the convention. 

Milo Smith Hascall graduated from West Point in 1852 but resigned from 
the army the next year to practice law and build railroads in Indiana. He became 
a brigadier general in the Civil War and commanded an army corps in the Atlanta 
campaign. After the war he became a banker, and then in 1890 he moved to Chicago 
and went into the real estate business. 

® William Craig Cooper was born in Mt. Vernon and admitted to the bar in 
1853. He was colonel of the 142d Ohio Volunteer Infantry at the end of the Civil 
War and judge advocate general of Ohio from 1879 to 1884. He was elected 
Republican national committeeman from Ohio in 1876. Cooper served one term in 
the general assembly (1872-74) and three in congress (1885-91). 

® William H. Upson was born in Worthington and graduated from Western 
Reserve in 1842. He was a state senator (1854-56) and a member of congress two 
terms (1869-73). Upson served as a state supreme court justice for a few months 
by een of Governor Foster but was defeated as a candidate for this office 
in 
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Presidential elector, and some others of less prominence, and among 
the latter an old gentlemen of rather rough appearance, and exceedingly 
tall. He was probably some friend or relation of Colonel Cooper who 
had left Ohio long since to find a home in the West. At any rate this 
old gentleman startled us some what by rising up in his seat and in a 
loud voice introducing to us a common faced man of perhaps forty, as 
the grandson of the great Daniel Boone, a soldier during the 
war, who had been conscripted into the Confederate service, deserted 
from it, joined the Union army and been wounded four times in battle, 
It struck me that the recipient of this eulogy enjoyed it far less than 
either the eulogist or his hearers. The old gentleman was as proud and 
pleased as he could have been had he been presenting General Grant. 
In the adjoining box to us was Mrs. Powell Clayton of Arkansas, whose 
vivacious tongue became suddenly silent when a motion was made to 
substitute the name of Lynch of Mississippi for that of her husband 
for the position of temporary chairman of the convention.* 





Wednesday, June 4, 1884 When I reached the Pacific this morning 
I found General Harrison C. Hobart awaiting my arrival. He had come 
over from Milwaukee to see me, and so we locked arms and went out 
on the street to find if possible a quiet place in which to talk over old 
times. Going southward so as to get away from the crowd, he told me 
that his health during the past year had been far from good, and that 
there were times ‘vhen he felt that his system was breaking down and 
that the end of all things for him was very near and that he had kept 
in retirement as much as possible, with the determination to meet his 
fate as quietly and calmly as he could, but that for the last few months 
he had grown stronger and that he felt encouraged by the hope that 
there were still some years of life before him. I observed however that 
the old gentleman’s hand trembled, and that there was an occasional 
twitch about the lips, which betokened some impairment of the nervous 
system, and that he was still far from well. We visited together a very 
life like and wonderful panorama of the battle field of Gettysburg, and 
then walked down to the lake and took a chair in the park and talked 
until it was time for the convention to convene when I gave him my 
ticket and accompanied him to the Exposition building and told him 


"The motion carried by the following vote: John R. Lynch, 424; Powell 
Clayton, 384. Lynch, a Negro, was an Arthur delegate, and the vote was heralded 
» ee victory. The Ohio delegates cast 24 votes for Clayton and 22 for 
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where to enter. When the convention adjourned we met again. He 
returned to Milwaukee on the evening train. We shall, I fear, not meet 
many more times in this world.” 


Thursday, June 5, 1884 Yesterday afternoon in company with 
Hanna and Hart™ of the Ohio delegation I visited the headquarters of 
the Massachusetts delegation where a conference of the Edmunds men 
was being held. Senator Hoar presided over the meeting, Gov Smith of 
Vermont made a dull speech, Geo. William Curtis of New York made a 
brilliant one, Gov Long of Massachusetts“ spoke sensibly and to the 
point. Young Rosevelt of New York a bright cheery fellow, who has 
accidentally caught the eye of the people and had his head turned 


® General Hobart still had many years ahead of him, however, for he did not 
die until January 26, 1902. He and Beatty became friends during the war, and he was, 
perhaps, the closest of all Beatty’s army acquaintances. Harrison Carroll Hobart was 
born in Ashburnham, Massachusetts, on January 31, 1815. He graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1842 and was admitted to the bar in 1845. The next year he moved 
to Wisconsin and at once took a prominent part in politics as a Democrat. He was 
elected to the territorial legislature, and—after Wisconsin was admitted to the union 
in 1848—to both houses of the state legislature; he was elected speaker of the 
lower house in 1849. He was twice defeated as a Democratic candidate for congress 
and twice defeated as a Democratic candidate for governor of Wisconsin. In 1867 
he urged the ratification of the fourteenth amendment, and after this difference 
with his party he took little part in politics, although he held several municipal 
offices in Milwaukee. At the outbreak of the Civil War, Hobart at once enlisted, and 
by the end of hostilities he held the brevet of brigadier general. He served on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, at New Orleans and on the lower Mississippi, and in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Hobart commanded the 21st Wisconsin Infantry. He was 
captured at Chickamauga and taken to Libby prison in Richmond. There he and 
other officers undertook to obtain their freedom by digging a tunnel. Hobart was 
in charge, and on the night of February 9, 1864, one hundred and nine prisoners 
passed through the tunnel; Hobart and fifty-six others managed to reach the Federal 
lines and safety. An account of Hobart’s escape was published as an appendix to 
General Beatty’s war diary. After a leave at home Hobart returned to the army 
and served in the Atlanta campaign, the march to the sea, and Sherman’s final push 
north through the Carolinas. In the grand review in Washington at the end of the 
war Hobart marched at the head of the brigade he had commanded since the fall 
of Atlanta. At his death it was said that “no man in Wisconsin .. . has lived a 
more exemplary public and private life.” State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
Proceedings (1903), 148-160. 

* Alphonso Hart was a delegate from the 11th district (Hillsboro). He was 
born in Trumbull County and admitted to the bar in 1851. He was a state senator 
for two terms, 1862-64 and 1872-74, lieutenant governor of Ohio from 1874 to 1876, 
and a member of congress from 1883 to 1885. 

“George Frisbie Hoar was a representative in congress from Massachusetts 
from 1869 until 1877 and a senator from 1877 until his death in 1904. John Gregory 
Smith was successively president of the Northern Pacific and Central Vermont 
railroads and a war governor of Vermont (1863-65). George William Curtis was 
the distinguished editor of “The Easy Chair” in Harper's Magazine who led the 
bolt from Blaine to Cleveland and helped to insure the latter’s victory. John Davis 
Long was governor of Massachusetts, 1880-83; representative in congress, 1883-89; 
and secretary of the navy from 1897 until 1902. 
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thereby made a few remarks which he intended to be lively, but which 
were in fact common place and dull.” 

This evening when I sought to enter the Convention I found that a 
mob had taken possession of the building by means of fraudulent tickets, 
and so I failed to obtain admission and lost what I most desired, to wit: 
the nominating speeches. Of course I can read the speeches, but a speech 
like a song derives much of its power from the manner in which it is 
delivered. A poor voice, or defective gesticulation, may render a good 
speech, or rather a well composed and pithy speech ineffective and 
powerless. The Hotels and streets are ringing for Blaine. Nothing but 
an immediate consolidation of the field can prevent his nomination. 


Friday, June 6, 1884 The failure of the opposition to obtain a 
vote last night after the candidates were put in the field prevents any 
combination likely to insure the defeat of Blaine. Bands, Glee Clubs, 
and processions were playing, singing and shouting for Blaine when I 
went to my hotel at two oclk this morning, and at 9 a. m. everybody 
is predicting his nomination on the second or third ballot. A number 
of Ohio delegates who were thought to be solid for Sherman are waver- 
ing in their allegiance to him. Others who it was believed would come 
to him on the second or third ballot, are out spoken in their devotion 
to Blaine, and express a determination to stand by him to the end. We 
had hopes yesterday of perfecting a combination with the Edmunds men 
and to this end Carl Shurz™ told me to advise the Sherman men to stand 
firm, but as there was no ballot last night there can be no concentration 
this morning and the opposition is at loose ends. Met my old acquain- 
tance Genl Geo Many” of Tennessee, he is more garrulous than ever and 


Theodore Roosevelt (Beatty misspelled his name) went to Chicago as chair- 
man of the New York delegation and as an Edmunds supporter upon whom the 
Mugwumps counted heavily. Years later William Roscoe Thayer wrote: “I cher- 
ished, what seems to me now the sadly foolish dream, that with Roosevelt in the 
convention the abomination (i. e., the nomination of Blaine) could not happen. I 
thought of him as a paladin against whom the forces of evil would dash themselves 
to pieces.” Theodore Roosevelt, An Intimate Biography (Cambridge, 1919), 51. 

* Carl Schurz (not Shurz) proved to be the most effective Mugwump orator 
in the ensuing campaign. Born in Germany, Schurz became the United States 
minister to Spain (1861), a major general in the Civil War, a senator from Wis- 
consin (1869-75), and secretary of the interior in Hayes’s cabinet (1877-81). 
Schurz served on the editorial board of the New York Evening Post and succeeded 
Curtis as the editor of “The Easy Chair” in Harper’s. 

* George Maney (not Many) was born in Franklin, Tennessee. He served 
in the war with Mexico and after the war was admitted to the bar. During the 
Civil War he served in the Confederate army, attained the rank of brigadier 
general, and was wounded at Chattanooga. In the years following the war Maney 
became the president of a railroad and served in the Tennessee legislature. Not- 
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is becoming a bore. While balloting is in progress in convention, the 
yelling and howling and singing for Blaine is going on in the hotels 
and on the streets. At four oclk he is nominated, at five I get in readiness 
to return home, and at 8 30 leave Chicago. 


Saturday, June 7, 1884 Reached Columbus at 830. Keifer was on 
the train and among other things illustrative of Blaine’s venom and 
duplicity was this: Garfield, Conkling, Platt and Arthur were likely to 
get along well: the former had agreed that no appointments should be 
made for New York until the latter gentlemen were consulted [the ref- 
erence here is to the beginning of the Garfield administration]. Blaine’s 
dislike of Conkling was intense and his desire to make Robertson col- 
lector sincere. As soon as he heard that Conkling and his friends were 
likely to control in the matter, he sought an interview with Garfield, in 
which the whole subject was discussed until after midnight, the secretary 
threatening to resign if Robertson were not appointed, but at the same 
time professing great desire to remain, and great regard for the Presi- 
dent, and a willingness to pledge himself in case Garfield would accede 
to his wishes not to be a candidate for the presidency against him, but 
to use his influence to nominate him for a second term. And as the 
result of all this beseeching, threatening, and promising at two oclk in 
the morning, Garfield agreed to appoint Robertson without further con- 
sultation with Conkling and his friends, and in violation of his promise 
to them, and to take upon himself all the responsibility therefor, and 
thereupon the President and his secretary embraced each other and so 
separated, the one to be branded as false and ungrateful and then to be 
shot down by a crank and be made a martyr of and a political saint, 
and the other to be nominated at Chicago. This comes from Chandler 
with whom Blaine was at the time intimate and from Nichol who was a 


confidant of Garfield.” 


withstanding his Confederate background Maney was a Republican and a delegate 
to the national conventions of 1884 and 1888. In the administrations of Garfield 
and Arthur, Maney was minister to Colombia and Bolivia, and in Harrison’s ad- 
ministration he was minister to Paraguay and Uruguay. 

* This was the contemporary view of the celebrated appointment of Judge 
Robertson. It is described in detail by Theodore Clarke Smith, Garfield’s biographer. 
Smith, however, holds that Garfield had given no formal pledge to Conkling and 
also denies that Blaine had compelled Garfield to make the break with Conkling: 
“There was and is no evidence for this belief [i. e., that in a stormy scene Blaine 
had coerced Garfield into appointing Robertson] beyond the admitted fact that 
Blaine spent nearly two hours with Garfield the night before the Robertson nomina- 
tion was sent in.” The Life and Letters of James Abram Garfield (2 vols., New 
Haven, 1925), II, 1106-1107. 
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Sunday, June 8, 1884 In continuation of the topic of the preceding 
page, or rather of one suggested thereby is the statement made to me by 
Columbus Delano, in the strictest confidence—for Delano is a cautious 
man, while we were walking from the Pacific to the Sherman house to 
make a call on the Alabama delegation. During Garfield’s Credit 
Mobilier troubles, and when everybody in the House of Representatives 
believed that he was at least guilty of prevarication, Blaine went to 
Delano and told him that he must aid in obtaining for Garfield the 
Governorship of one of the Territories, that in the first place it was 
very doubtful perhaps impossible for him to be reelected, and if re- 
elected he (Blaine) would not know where to put him on committees— 
that if appointed to responsible committees to which on the score of 
length of service he would be entitled there would be general dissatis- 
faction in the House and throughout the country, and that the thing to 
do therefore was to get rid of him in such a way as would harm him 
least. Delano told Blaine he would not aid him in such a work—would 
not ask the President to appoint him to the place named and that if 
Garfields constituents returned him the speaker should place him on 
such committees as he was entitled to in view of length of service and 
ability.” Much of Blaine’s popularity in Ohio comes from the fact that 
he is thought to have been Garfield’s best friend when in truth he cared 
nothing for him except to use him for promotion of his own success. 


Monday, June 9, 1884 While my thoughts are running on Blaine 
I may as well tell a little incident of my own experience with him. He 
was Speaker of the House during Grant’s first term and Genl Ruloff 
Brinkerhoff of Mansfield was an applicant for the Hague Mission. 
Brinkerhoff had been stationed in Maine during a part of the war and 
having abundant leisure had aided Blaine by making speeches in the 
district and so the two men were apparently on the most intimate and 
friendly terms and Blaine was encouraging Brinkerhoff to believe that 
he was making frequent visits to the president for the sole purpose of 
urging his appointment, but still the appointment was not made and the 
matter remained at a stand still. Finally I spoke to Blaine in Brinker- 
hoff’s behalf, and was told that he (Blaine) was doing everything he 
possibly could to secure Brinkerhoff’s appointment, that he had gone to 
the President on purpose to urge it, and that the General might rely 


* Blaine did hesitate, but in the end he reappointed Garfield chairman of the 
committee on appropriations and member of the committee on rules. Smith, Life 
and Letters of Garfield, I, 563. 
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upon his active support and influence in the matter. On the next day 
Senator Sherman and I called at the White House to expedite the case 
if possible, and after we had made our statements, the President said 
that Hugh Ewing ought to be recalled as he was acting badly, and that 
Blaine only the day before had urged him to appoint Charles Ewing and 
remove Hugh.” The fact is Blaine had never mentioned Brinkerhoff’s 
name to the President at all and had lied to both him and me. I left 
the Executive Mansion determined to tell Blaine he was a liar, but 
Sherman argued that it would injure both Brinkerhoff and myself and 
so dissuaded me. 


Tuesday, June 10-11, 1884 Genl John G. Mitchell” of this city 
married Laura Platt, the neice of Ex-president Hayes. Going down town 
Sunday night together he told me that while in New York he was in the 
company of a number of gentlemen when Robert Ingersoll” repeated 
this story of Blaine and Hayes. Blaine was the leading candidate at the 
Cincinnati Convention in 1876, but after his defeat he turned in and 
worked zealously for the election of Hayes. Soon after the inauguration 
of the latter, Blaine called at the White House with a bundle of papers 
having reference to offices to be filled in Maine, some of which had re- 
cently become vacant, and had not been provided for by Grant because 
he thought the appointments properly belonged to his successor. Blaine 
spoke of the necessity for immediate action, and explained as far as he 
could the qualifications and character of this applicant and that, and 
finally said that he had no desire to influence the President’s action with 
respect to them, knowing as he did his views on the subject of the inter- 


‘ 


Hugh Boyle and Charles Ewing were sons of Thomas Ewing, the Whig 
cabinet officer and senator from Ohio. Both were lawyers. Hugh was a brevet major 
general and Charles was a brigadier general during the Civil War. Hugh was 
minister to Holland from 1866 to 1870, at which time Charles was practicing law in 
Washington. 

"™ At the beginning of the Civil War, Mitchell was the adjutant of Beatty’s 
regiment, the 3d Ohio Infantry, and there are many references to him in Beatty’s 
war diary. Curiously, one of the first (the entry for October 16, 1861) refers to 
Mitchell as being “hopelessly in love” and to his intention to marry as soon as the 
war was over. John Beatty, Memoirs of A Volunteer 1861-1863, edited by Harvey S. 
Ford (New York, 1946), 68. Mitchell was born in Piqua in 1838, graduated from 
Kenyon in 1859, and admitted to the bar two years later. He served in the 3d Ohio 
from July 1861 until September 1862 and then was transferred to the 113th Ohio. 
At the end of the war he held the brevet of major general. Mitchell died in 1894. 


* Robert Ingersoll was “the great agnostic” whose attacks on formal religion 
were so celebrated in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Ingersoll also was 
a great orator and had placed Blaine’s name in nomination at the Republican con- 
vention of 1876. It was on this occasion that Ingersoll coined the phrase “plumed 
knight” in reference to Blaine by which the latter was known thereafter. 
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ference of members of congress in the matter of appointments, but he 
wanted him to know that one of the applicants—naming him, was his 
(Blaine’s) life long bitter personal enemy. Hayes listened courteously, 
and promised to consider the case promptly, and a few days thereafter 
much to the Maine Senator’s astonishment sent to the Senate the name of 
Blaine’s enemy for confirmation. During Hayes’ four year occupation 
of the White House Blaine never called on him again.” Mitchell could 
not believe that Hayes had so needlessly and foolishly affronted one to 
whom he was under so many obligations, and so asked W. K. Rogers,“ 
Hayes private secretary if there was any truth in Ingersoll’s story. Rogers 
replied that he was sorry to say it was entirely true. Hayes was a fre- 
quent visitor at Mitchell’s house before his election to the Presidency 
and is still, so that the latter has had an opportunity to know him well. 
Prior to his occupancy of the Executive Mansion he was a modest sens- 
ible man, not unduly tenacious of his own opinions and therefore in- 
clined to make reasonable concessions to others. But after his elevation 
he was surrounded by a lot of office seeking sycophants who made him 
believe that he was a born ruler—a predestinated King, and that what- 
ever he did must of necessity be right, and that the absolute proof of 
the righteousness of his acts lay in the fact that they differed from what 
other men would have probably done under similar circumstances. 
Hayes was always I think inclined to be one of the “holier than thou” 
men, and his elevation and surroundings led him very quickly to the 
conclusion that he was infallible, and that God had raised him up 
especially for the Presidency as He had Aaron for the Priesthood and 
Christ for the redemption of men. Unless the Great Father is kinder to 
him than the people of the present day, he is likely to be damned to all 
eternity for his betrayal of the Republicans of the South, and the little- 
ness and slushiness of his administration. 

* Hayes’s biography states that the difference between the two men originated 
when Hayes refused to appoint Frye to the cabinet at Blaine’s request. Charles 
Richard Williams, The Life of Rutherford Birchard Hayes (2 vols., Cambridge, 
1914), II, 16. 

% William K. Rogers was Hayes’s law partner in Cincinnati from 1854 to 
1856, after which Rogers moved to Minnesota. Hayes’s biographer wrote of Rogers 
that he was “a man of scholarly tastes, of pleasant manners, and of dignified ap- 
pearance, but who was deficient in practical sagacity, inexperienced in public affairs, 
and unacquainted with public men. He had tried the ministry, the law, and business 
pursuits without achieving success; and always Mr. Hayes had come to his rescue 
when he was in straits—remaining true to the early friendship and finding pleasure 
in his loyalty and his agreeable personality.” Rogers was Hayes’s private secretary 
while the latter was in the White House. Hayes described Rogers as “a man of 
fine culture, noble sentiments, a true friend. Too guileless for practical life and so 
unselfish and unsuspecting that his business ventures have generally been failures.” 


Williams, Life of Hayes, II, 302. 
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Thursday, June 12, 1884 It has been charged that Stanley Mathews 
[Matthews] was appointed a Justice of the Supreme Court in pursuance 
of a bargain entered into between Garfield and Whitelaw Reid of the 
New York Tribune. The terms of the alleged bargain were that Reid 
should support Garfield and Garfield allow Reid to dictate appoint- 
ments. I had little faith in the story not because I thought either of the 
parties too scrupulous to make such a bargain, but because I could not 
see any advantage in such arrangement for Reid. But Keifer tells me 
that General Irvin McDowell brought the two men together at his house, 
and that they agreed to work together, substantially as charged, that 
this occurred prior to the Chicago Convention of 1880 and that im- 
mediately after Garfield’s nomination, Reid visited Mentor to assure 
himself that Garfield still remembered the terms of the contract, and 
was willing to stand by it, and having satisfied himself on this score 
he continued to “boom” his friend and confederate, and that the nomina- 
tion of Stanley Mathews—Jay Gould’s friend and possibly Reid’s, was 
one of the results of the bargain between the Editor and the statesman. 
General McDowell speaks of the meeting of the two men and of this 
friendly alliance, and of his bringing them together, as if by his action 
in the matter he had rendered the country a service.” 


Friday, June 13, 1884 The Republican State Central Committee 
held its first meeting at the Neil House last night, and organized by 
electing Judge J. W. O’Neal of Lebanon, Warren County, chairman, 
J. M. Brown” of Toledo vice chairman, and A. C. Caine of Perry county 
secretary. The meeting was not harmonious. At 12 oclk midnight I was 
called out of bed to receive a committee consisting of Brown, Caine and 
Clark which had been sent out to offer me the chairmanship of the 
Executive Committee, but I told them that my business required so 
much of my attention that it would be impossible for me to accept the 
place, and after much urging on their part, and a positive refusal to 


% Smith, however, says that Garfield “instantly refused” Reid’s request that 
he appoint to the supreme court someone acceptable to “New York financial 
elements,” and in proof thereof he quotes from a letter Garfield wrote to Reid 
elaborating on his reasons for refusal. Matthews had served in the senate from 
1877 to 1879, but in 1880 he had not been a candidate for reelection, thus leaving 
the field clear for Garfield. Therefore, “doubtless Garfield felt this [i. e., Matthews’ 
appointment to the supreme court in 1881] was politically necessary.” Life and 
Letters of Garfield, II, 1029-1030, 1146. 

*® James M. Brown was born in Delaware County and worked as a printer as 
a young man. In 1858 he abandoned printing to study law and was admitted to the 
bar two years later. He moved to Toledo and went into partnership with General 
John C. Lee (who was lieutenant governor of Ohio in the first two Hayes adminis- 
trations). Brown was postmaster at Toledo from 1890 to 1894, 
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serve on mine they returned to the Neil and elected J. F. Oglevee chair. 
man and J. K. Brown formerly of Guernsey County secretary and then 
selected as members of the Executive Committee, Chas Foster, J. B. 
Foraker, Mark Hanna, T. Ewing Miller and James Poindexter. This 
committee is strong enough in the way of talent and experience, but the 
members—a majority of them live so far away that they are not likely 
to render much assistance to the chairman in prosecuting the work of 
the campaign. I would have been put on it but for two reasons—in the 
first place I preferred not to serve, and in the second I declined 
peremptorily to accept a place on any committee with Foster.” 


Saturday, June 14, 1884 The financial troubles in New York a 
week or two ago have been followed by the failure of the Penn Bank of 
Pittsburgh, by the failure of banks in West Virginia, and in other sec- 
tions of the country, and by the discovery of defalcations on the part 
of bank officials, notably that of the cashier of the National Bank of 
Commerce, Cleveland for $100,000, until the people have lost to some 
extent their confidence in the integrity of bank officials, and in the safety 
of banks generally. I think today that we have in our own business had 
some indication of this impaired confidence on the part of the people, 
in banking institutions. Quite a number withdrew their deposits under 
such circumstances as led us to conclude that they had been prompted 
to do it by fear that they might lose their money if they trusted us 
longer. The daily papers in great headlines announce every bank failure, 
and seem to take great pains to enlarge upon it, and to encourage the 
belief that all bankers are dishonest. This of course has its effect on 
the reader and to make himself safe beyond peradventure he rushes to 
the bank and checks out his money. Then again borrowers who fail at 
such times to obtain accomodations from the bank nose around among 
its depositors and by [word illegible] insinuations against its credit so 
work upon the fears of the depositor that he concludes that it is better 
to draw the money from the bank and lend it at the higher rate of 
interest which the borrower is willing to give—he thinks he runs less 
risk of loss and is sure of a bigger profit by so doing. 


* Beatty received three more votes than Oglevee in the election for chairman 
of the executive committee. As finally constituted, and according to an authorita- 
tive source, the Republican executive committee was as follows: John F. Oglevee 
of Columbus, chairman; Charles Foster of Fostoria; Joseph B. Foraker of Cincin- 
nati; Marcus A. Hanna of Cleveland; Benjamin W. Arnett of Xenia; Charles C. 
Walcutt of Columbus; T. Ewing Miller of Columbus; Smith L. Johnson of Colum- 
bus; Joshua K. Brown of Guernsey, secretary. Joseph P. Smith, History of the 
Republican Party in Ohio (2 vols., Chicago, 1898), I, 492. 
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Sunday, June 15, 1884 The day is one of the pleasantest of June 
days, and June has the finest days of the whole year. The rain of the 
days before and of last night have left vegetation at its freshest, and the 
atmosphere cool and bracing, and with the sun shining from a clear 
sky there is nothing lacking to a perfect day. 

Mrs. B went to Cardington yesterday to be gone probably a week. 

I have put in my time mainly in preparing an article in reply to 
certain statements made by Dr. Washington Gladden in his contribution 
in the Century of this month. In speaking of the “Use and abuse of 
parties” he takes occasion to say that the two leading parties of this 
country exist simply for the purpose of getting the offices, and that 
there is nothing in the way of principle to hold a man to either, so that 
he abandons nothing worth clinging to when he goes from the one to 
the other. To this I take exception. Then again he says that the south- 
ern question is dead and has dropped out of politics. This statement I 
contend is untrue, that the question can neither die nor be dropped 
until the freedmen south are either permitted to vote and have their 
votes counted, or disfranchised by the adoption of an educational or 
property qualification which would result in the diminution of the 
representation of southern states in Congress and the electoral college. 


Monday, June 16-18, 1884 This evening I revised the article 
written yesterday criticizing Dr. Gladden. It will appear in the Ohio 
State Journal of tomorrow morning. I doubt not it will seem poor 
enough and that the Dr. will riddle it if he responds, but if I seek to 
strike a blow I must not complain if one and a harder is returned. At 
any rate. I think I am right in the matter and until convinced to the 
contrary will maintain my view of the case as best I can, although I 
feel that in a conflict with one of the Dr’s learning and ability the 
chances are against my coming out of the fight with credit. 

One should of course exercise his individual judgement in politics, 
and stand by what he believes is right even if in doing so he is opposed 
by his own party friends, but he should at least concede some things to 
the opinion of others and should construe a doubt possibly against 
himself and in favor of the majority to maintain parties, and keep up 
party organizations. Some concessions must be made to those who co- 
operate with us to reach a common end. If the trend of the party is in 
the right direction substantially it is better to act with it than to stand 
aloof and allow a party to succeed whose purposes are manifestly bad, 
and whose control would endanger important public interest. In the 
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North we have free speech, and untramelled political action. That is to 
say no man is coerced to vote against his conviction. At any rate no man 
has ever been deterred from casting his vote as he deemed best by intimi- 
dation or violence, and a man here would stand disgraced who undertook 
to compel another by scourging or wounding either to remain away from 
the polls or vote otherwise than he saw fit, so that the tendency here at 
least is towards free speech, free ballots and a fair count, and where 
this is the party trend the Republicans are in majority. On the other 
hand in the late slave states they have as yet no practical appreciation of 
the doctrine or principle of equality. The white race is still esteemed to 
be the superior race, the belief that slavery is ordained of God, still 
dominates the popular mind, and the idea that a negro should either 
vote or associate with the whites on terms of equality, or be admitted 
to the same churches, the same cars, the same places of public resort 
is repudiated—with scorn. In these states the democratic party is in 
majority. The question at issue between the two parties then is that of 
the equality of men, and the truth or principle underlying this contest 
is the same that the revolutionary fathers declared to be self evident 
to wit: all men are created equal and endowed &c and govt’s derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed &c. 

You can not judge of the character, disposition, and inclinations of 
a great party from the acts or utterances of a single individual, or from 
the condition of things in one locality for both may be exceptional. What 
is the condition of the people in the south where democracy has full 
sway, and toward what does the party tend? What is the condition of 
the people in the North where republicanism prevails, and what is the 
party trend? Where are schools most abundant, the rights of men most 
jealously guarded, life most safe, political speech and action freest, the 
constitution most respected, and the laws most rapidly enforced. You 
get the average of parties as you obtain the average of anything else, 
not simply by looking at the largest—the tallest and the best but by an 
accurate survey of the whole. We get suggestion of heaven from the 
church and of hell from the brothel, but because the church is not so 
good as heaven we should not abandon it for the brothel which is not 
so bad as hell. The members of this or that party or this or that locality 
may be below the average just as in another they may be above, but 
when the party is strongest and most flowering, we look for the: fruit by 
which the tree is to judged, not where it is weakest and its tendencies 
curbed by influences more potent than its own—that there are fair 
minded democrats, honest & intelligent, and there are also narrow minded 
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republicans, ignorant besotted and dishonest and there are sections 
where the members of the party are so demoralized, as to be a disgrace 
to the party. 


Thursday, June 19, 1884 As Senator Hoar’s report on the Missis- 
sippi political murders is in line with my letter in reply to Dr. Gladden, 
or rather in criticism of him, I shall insert such extracts from it as I 
have been able to obtain from the newspapers. The report states that 
the census of 1880 shows 6,632,000 colored people in the former slave 
states, and then says. 

[At this point General Beatty had pinned to the page of his diary 
several newspaper clippings, which may be summarized as follows: 

Forty-four members of the house of representatives were given to 
the states by this negro population. Mississippi owed four of its seven 
representatives to the state’s colored population. The states of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Virginia 
had fifty congressmen together, and twenty-six of them represented Negro 
citizens who were not permitted to cast their votes freely. 


Senator Hoar’s report, as recounted in the clippings, then went on 
to discuss some outrages in Copiah County, Mississippi. Copiah County 
had a population of 27,552, of which 13,101 were white and 14,442 were 
colored. The county was divided into five electoral precincts, and 
precinct 3 was a Republican stronghold, since it contained 2,338 colored 
and 1,536 white persons. Two weeks before the election the Democrats 
began a terroristic program designed to keep the Negro voter from the 
polls in the third precinct. They started by riding about the country at 
night indiscriminately firing all types of weapons, including a cannon. 
They then killed, wounded, and assaulted “a large number of persons.” 
Among those killed was a man named Matthews. “Matthews was slain 
solely because he was an eminent and influential Republican, that his 
death might strike terror into the opponents of the Democratic party, 
and enable that party, being in a minority of legal votes, to take pos- 
session of Copiah County. . . . We believe that the result of the next 
election in Mississippi will have no relation whatever to the will of the 
majority of her people. They say in defense of these practices that they 
are necessary to preserve their civilization. We do not see the necessity. 
The sooner a civilization perishes which is based on cheating and murder 
the better.” The report concluded that unless Mississippi took steps on 
its own account to remedy the situation it might “compel Congress to 
enter upon the discussion whether her representation in Congress must 
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be diminished by a number proportioned to those of her legal voters 
whose right of suffrage is practically and effectively denied.”—H. S, F.] 


Friday, June 20, 1884 While the scenes described in this report 
are transpiring in certain sections of the south, notably in Mississippi, 
in other parts the negro is being systematically cheated out of his ballot 
under laws passed by democratic legislatures to facilitate fraudulent 
elections, and encourage them. This is notably the case in South 
Carolina’s where in addition to other devices they have adopted the 
eight box system by which democratic judges of election so adjust the 
boxes and change them that an illiterate voter must be told where to 
deposit his ballot in order to have it counted. The democratic voter is 
told, and the republican is not and the latter is therefore as likely to 
get it in the wrong box as in the right, in fact he is more likely to do so. 


Saturday, June 21, 1884 The democratic primaries were held in 
this city and county this afternoon. For a week or more candidates for 
Judges, for Congress, and for less important offices have been actively 
engaged in visiting the voters and seeking to get delegates friendly to 
them sent to the county, judicial and Congressional conventions. It would 
seem that of all men, those who are to sit as judges and decide between 
men without respect to their political affiliation should not descend to 
the dirty work of electioneering, and yet they do not hesitate to do so, 
and in this city men seeking judicial honor have for weeks prior to the 
primary and general election frequented the lowest of tippling houses, 
and consorted with the vilest class of men outside of the penitentiary. 
As one of the results of this method of obtaining judicial office, we have 
had notoriously corrupt judges on the bench like Green and drunken 
judges like Wiley, and incompetent ones whose names I shall not mention 
for as a rule they have been the best dispensers of justice, because they 
were ordinarily honest and as a rule meant to do right. It seems to me 
that the time must come soon when the people discover that there should 
be an independent judiciary whose term shall continue through life 
unless displaced by impeachment for maladministration of justice. Just 
how these judges should be selected is the problem which no one method 
has satisfactorily solved. 


Sunday, June 22, 1884 It is astonishing how little errors of the 
type setter pass unobserved by the proof reader. In my article in 
criticism of Dr. Gladden a week ago I much referred to that Command- 
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ment which forbids the bearing of false witness etc and in my care to 
have it right I looked it up and mentioned it as the ninth, but the com- 
positor set it up ¢enth and I failed to notice it when I read the proof. 
Again in setting up a quotation from Dr. Gladden’s article a change of 
a word or two was made, but as it did not alter the sense I failed to 
observe that also. 

Tonight Rev Mr. Crook preached a sermon on Bishop Simpson, 
whose death occurred last week. I heard the Bishop preach some years 
ago. He was an awkward ungainly man, with a face not at all likely 
to suggest great intellectual power, and a voice not so soft and musical 
as to be pleasing to the ear, but nothwithstanding these defects, and the 
lack of early culture he was one of the most interesting and eloquent 
speakers I ever heard. He was evidently a man of good judgment, great 
intellectual activity, and great earnestness, who when thoroughly aroused, 
captivated his audience by the strength of his argument and the zealous 
animated manner in which it was presented. 


Monday, June 23, 1884 Judge William Lawrence, now in the Treas- 
ury Dept at Washington, called at the bank this morning. He is one of 
the trustees of the Wesleyan College of Delaware Ohio and was on his 
way to that place to attend a meeting of the Board. He expressed himself 
as feeling quite confident that Blaine would be elected, but based his hopes 
of success almost wholly on the tendency of the Democratic party to 
make blunders. He said they never failed to do this, and were absolutely 
sure to do it at this time. Thurman he thought was their strongest candi- 
date, but he would not be nominated because his party would fear that 
he could not carry Ohio in October, and Ohio against one of its own 
men in October, would insure defeat in November. Cleveland he said 
was not popular in New York City because he had vetoed a bill reducing 
fares on the elevated rail road of that city to five cents. This action 
saved to the owners of these roads millions of dollars per annum, and 
was believed to have been influenced by desire to curry favor with the 
rich, and this belief has alienated from him the good feeling and confi- 
dence of the poor, who would have been greatly benefitted by low fares.” 


The elevated railroad was controlled by Jay Gould, who of course was 
pleased by Cleveland’s veto of the fare reduction bill. Cleveland vetoed the bill 
because it was unconstitutional, but he realized that his action would be misinter- 
preted, and on the night that he sent his veto to the legislature he is said to have 
remarked, “By tomorrow at this time I shall be the most unpopular man in the 
State of New York.” Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland, A Study In Courage (New 
York, 1932), 115-116. 
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Bayard” is a gentleman of culture and an honest man, but his southern 
speeches in the early part of the war would lose him every northern state, 


Tuesday, June 24, 1884 The delegates to the Democratic State Con- 
vention are present in moderate numbers to day, and the lobby of the 
Neil is thronged with politicians. The struggle is mainly on the Delegates 
at large to the National Convention, and over the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. There are out and out free traders insisting that the party should 
commit itself against all tariff laws. Others insist upon a tariff for 
revenue only, still others for a protective tariff, so that the convention 
is not likely to take emphatic and decisive ground on the question, but 
will in all probability straddle it—that is to say make a two faced plank 
or one with even more faces so that it may be interpreted to suit all 
shades of opinion on this subject.” 

General Brinkerhoff is here as a delegate from Richland County, 
and thinks that he has found an old law on the statute book passed 
before the ratification of the present constitution by the people, and still 
in force, under which our bank may be reorganized in case the law of 
°73 should be held by the Supreme Court to be unconstitutional. If his 
conjectures with respect to this law which is entitled the Free bank law 
should prove to be correct, we shall be relieved of considerable anxiety 
with respect to our business matters. 


Wednesday, June 25, 1884 Dr. Gladden’s reply to my criticisms on 
his article entitled the use and abuse of parties appeared in the Journal 
of this morning. It is written in a temperate dignified tone, but is I think 
by no means a refutation of the charges of incorrectness, and ill founded 


® Thomas Francis Bayard was born in Delaware of a family long prominent 
in that state. In 1869 he succeeded his father, James Asheton Bayard, as United 
States Senator from Delaware and served in the senate until 1885, when he resigned 
to become secretary of state. Bayard was secretary of state throughout Cleveland’s 
first administration, 1885-89, and ambassador to Great Britain in Cleveland’s second 
term, 1893-97. Bayard received 170 votes for president at the Democratic national 
convention at Chicago in 1884, 

©The Democratic state convention met at Comstock’s Opera House, Colum- 
bus, June 24 and 25. Allen G. Thurman, John R. McLean, Durbin Ward, and 
George Hoadly were elected as delegates at large to the national convention, and 
James W. Newman was renominated for secretary of state. On the tariff, the 
Democratic state platform had this to say: 

“We favor a tariff for revenue, limited to the necessities of the Government 
economically administered. . . . 

“The just demands of the wool-growers of the state and country for an 
equitable readjustment of duties on wool (unjustly reduced by a Republican Con- 
gress), so that the industry shall be fully and equally favored with other industries 
ought to be complied with.” 
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conclusions which I made against him. He undertakes to show that 
there are no definite and clearly defined issues dividing political parties 
at this time, and adopts as the heading of his communication “Decaying 
parties and dead issues.” He thinks that the colored men of the south 
are doing quite as well as could be expected, that the good men in the 
parties joined them when parties had principles, and adhere to them 
still simply for lack of a better place to go to, that the statesmen of 
the present time do not compare favorably in point of honesty and 
ability with those who have passed away, that the negro should be left 
to the irresistable power of the moral and social forces which in good 
time will bring about his deliverance. He quotes De Tocqueville to 
show that parties disintegrate when they have accomplished the par- 
ticular work which called them into being, and from Frederick Douglass 
and other colored men to show that the present condition of the freedman 
is a hopeful one. 


Thursday, June 26, 1884 To night I finished a reply to Dr. Glad- 
den’s rejoinder, and undertook to show that he underestimated the south- 
ern question—that it was in fact a very definite and clearly defined issue 
between the two parties, and one of the utmost importance to the country. 
I also insisted that the statesmen of to day were in no way inferior to 
those of the past and that the principles involved in the pending election 
were as vital to the honor of the country and the well being of the people 
as any on which the people had hitherto divided, and that it was charac- 
teristic of men to underrate the present and to overrate the past—that it 
was our habit to slander our great men while they were alive and cover 
them with fulsome eulogy when they died—that in forming our estimate 
of parties we must not take simply either the best or worst members, but 
look at the whole, and where the party was strongest and most flourishing 
we should look for the fruit by which the tree is to be judged, not where 
it is weakest and its tendencies curbed by more potent influences than its 
own—that in the Republican states north the tendency was toward free 
speech and free political action and in the Democratic states south it was 
exactly the reverse. 

[At this point Beatty’s diary broke off, and he made no further 
entries.—H. S. F.] 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


BRECKSVILLE EARLY SETTLERS HisTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Brecksville 
Ernest M. Green, President 


Present officers of the society are Ernest M. Green, president; Alice 
Green Lewis, vice president; and Mrs. Minnie Bartlett Jones, historian, 
secretary, and treasurer. Trustees are Betty Teter Barrett, Susie McCreery 
Birdsall, Benjamin P. Forbes, Raymond J. Thayer, Raymond B. Perry, 
and Harriet A. Wright. 


CiarK County Historicau Society, Springfield 
Orton G. Rust, President 


The society is now engaged in filing and cataloging a collection of 
historical material consisting of several thousand pieces accumulated 
over a period of fifty years. Much of it will be printed in forthcoming 


issues of the society’s Yesteryear in Clark County, Volume 3 of which 
is now available. 


CREsTLINE Historicat Society, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 


An historical pageant was recently put on by the membership of 
the society for the Crestline Woman’s Club in the Crestline High School 
depicting “Rensselaer Livingston and the Founding of Crestline.” The 
story portrayed was of his distinguished New York state background 
and his coming to Crestline in 1850. There was music and dancing of 
the period, and honored guests were the Crestline descendants of the 
original settlers. 

The president of the society gave an illustrated talk for the Consti- 
tution Chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution at Mansfield, 
February 1, on “The Life and Times of Colonel William Crawford, 
Friend of George Washington.” 


Darke County Historicat Society, Greenville 
J. Lendall Williams, President 


New officers of the society, elected at the annual business meeting 
held at the Garst Museum, Greenville, Friday, February 3, are J. Lendall 
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Williams, president; J. W. Flagg, vice president; and Mrs. Ruth M. 
Meyer, secretary-treasurer. Three new members of the board of trustees 
were also elected: Mr. Flagg, Elizabeth Menke, and William A. Browne, 
III. Other members of the board are Homer F. Prakel, George Klip- 
stine, Carl Mills, Harold Rosser, Howard Hoel, Vernon L. Marchal, C. E. 
Lakin, Warren Husted, Guy D. Hawley, W. D. Brumbaugh, Jr., and Fred 
D. Coppock. 


FAIRFIELD County Historicat Society, Lancaster 
Herbert M. Turner, President 


Preparations are now being made by the society for the celebration 
of the sesquicentennial of the founding of Lancaster during the week of 
June 4-10. 


Hayes Memoriat Liprary AND Museum, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director of Research 


Among the recent acquisitions by the library are the following: 
four old photographic prints of Civil War scenes from original nega- 
tives made by R. M. Linn in December 1863, the gift of A. G. Walter, 
Fremont; about 1,000 books in the period of American history 1865-1900 
from the O. J. Brunthaver estate, the gift of Wilbur and Harry Brunt- 
haver, Fremont; an original letter written by Rutherford B. Hayes to 
General Henry C. Corbin, his military aide, a gift of Gen. Corbin’s 
daughter, Mrs. William Usher Parsons; a number of personal letters 
and newspaper clippings added to the George William Curtis collection; 
two letters of John Sherman to S. J. Hathaway; and numerous miscel- 
laneous letters. 

A large number of photostats of original materials have been added 
to the library, including a copy of the private diary of Chloe Smith 
Hayes, President Hayes’s grandmother, many legal documents and other 
papers of President Hayes’s father and grandfather, and numerous 
letters written by President Hayes; selections from the George W. Julian 
and R. W. Thompson collections at the Indiana State Library; Hayes 
letters from the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society; and 
Hayes’s letters as city solicitor of Cincinnati from the city solicitor’s 
ofice, Cincinnati. Microfilm copies of selections referring to President 
Hayes from the Alexander Ramsay and William G. LeDuc papers have 
been obtained from the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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The director of research had an article, “The Hayes Memorial 
Library,” published in the Winter issue of the Northwest Ohio Quarterly, 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SociETY OF Oxo, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director-Librarian 


The most recent number of the quarterly Bulletin carried John W. 
Merten’s richly illustrated article on the hundred-year history of the 
Strobridge Lithograph Company of Cincinnati. 


HIsTORICAL Society oF Mr. PLeasant, Ouro, Mt. Pleasant 
J. C. Wilson, President 


The following officers were reelected at the annual meeting, held in 
December: J. C. Wilson, president; Adaline Bainbridge, secretary; and 
Ruth Lupton, treasurer. Dr. R. H. Wilson of Martins Ferry succeeded 
H. O. Geise as a member of the board of directors. 


HisToricaL Society OF NORTHWESTERN Oun10, Toledo 
Randolph C. Downes, Executive Director 


Richard D. Logan, president of the society since 1942, died at Toledo 
on December 13, 1949. 


Hupson Liprary AND Historica Society, Hudson 
Raymond Mickel, President 

The society is now well along in its plans for a community cele- 
bration of the sesquicentennial of the founding of Hudson. The major 
celebration will be on June 17, 1950. 


Lorain County Historica Society, Elyria 
Mrs. James B. Thomas, President 

A research committee to obtain historical data, composed of Harriet 
Root, Edith Metcalf, and Dr. Robert S. Fletcher of Oberlin College, has 
covered the county and secured a chairman for every township. 

The society has had the privilege of hearing at its monthly meetings 
Julian Fowler, librarian at Oberlin College; Dr. Russell H. Anderson, 
director of the Western Reserve Historical Society; Dr. Robert G. Gun- 
derson of Oberlin College; and ex-Ambassador Wesley Frost. 


Manoninc VALLey Historicau Society, Youngstown 
Donald J. Lynn, President 


At the annual meeting of the society, held on February 8, the follow- 
ing officers were reelected: Donald J. Lynn, president; Mrs. Henry A. 
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Butler, first vice president; Joseph G. Butler, second vice president and 
assistant treasurer; Mrs. Franklin B. Power, third vice president; Mrs. 
Ernest A. Goodman, recording secretary; Ada M. Rogers, corresponding 
secretary; and James L. Wick, Jr., treasurer. 


Mepina County Historicaay Society, Medina 
Florence J. Phillips, President 


On January 20, Macy Hallock gave a talk to members of the society 
on “Early Woodenware.” There was a display for the public on the 
following day, Saturday. 


StarK County Historicat Society, Canton 
Paul B. Belden, President 


The annual meeting of the society was held on January 26 at the 
American Legion Hall in Canton. President Paul B. Belden presided. 
Two centennials were featured by speakers: the centennial of the Canton 
public school system, presented by H. T. O. Blue, vice president of the 
society and for thirty-two years a teacher of history in Canton’s schools; 
and the centennial of Alliance, presented by B. F. Stanton, an instructor 
in education at Mt. Union College and formerly superintendent of the 
Alliance public schools. One hundred and twenty members attended the 
dinner. 

The fourth annual report of the society, distributed at the meeting, 
shows an increase in membership of 96 over the previous year. The 
society now has 528 members. 


TRUMBULL County HistoricaL Society, Warren 
James J. Tyler, President 


Three rooms of the Edwards-Webb House have been painted and 
papered with colonial paper. The paper is a gift of the Birge Paper 
Company of Buffalo, New York. 


Warren County Historica, Society, Lebanon 
Harry C. Schwartz, President 


At the annual meeting of the society, held on the evening of 
January 2, Harry C. Schwartz, Sr., was elected president to succeed 
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G. H. Townsley, who served for the past two years. Other officers named 
were Mrs. Edward Herrick, vice president; Mary Lincoln, secretary; 
Otto Augsburger, treasurer; Mrs. Hazel Spencer Phillips, curator; and 
Mrs. Leah Jones, historian. Mrs. Phillips read a paper on the life of 
John McLean, founder of the Western Star and for thirty-two years a 
justice of the United States Supreme Court. 


WELLSVILLE Historicay Society, Wellsville 
Edgar Davidson, President 


The society is sponsoring the 155th anniversary celebration of the 
settlement of Wellsville, the greatest cooperative undertaking in the 
history of the city. It will be a four-day celebration, lasting from June 
28 through July 1. An historical pageant, “Gateway to the West,” de- 
picting the history of Wellsville, will be shown in Nicholson Stadium on 
each of the four days. The society is interested in obtaining old costumes 
or patterns of old costumes. Historical societies that have sponsored 
similar celebrations are requested to send suggestions on program, 
pageants, and exhibits. 


WESTERN RESERVE Historicat Society, Cleveland 
Russell H. Anderson, Director 


Among the recent special exhibits in the museum were Colonial 
Coverlets, The Coffee Story, and a Stamp Design Display. 

A stamp club, “The 50 Stamp Club,” was organized on January 14 
for junior and senior high school students. Donald W. Martin and 
Charles I. Ball of the Garfield-Perry Stamp Club serve as instructor- 
advisors of the group, which meets on Saturday mornings. 

Among the recent talks sponsored by the Study Club were: Donald 
Lybarger, “Historic Spots on the Western Reserve,” and William Ganson 
Rose, “Interesting Personalities of Early Cleveland.” Raymond S. Baby, 
curator of archaeology of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, and Frank Siedel, script writer for “The Ohio Story,” are sched- 
uled for talks in March and April. 

The manuscript seminars are being continued. The Shaker records 
were covered in December, the Civil War in January, and Whittlesey, 
Kirtland, Walworth, Hitchcock, Trimble, and other papers of the period 
1815-45 at the February meeting. 

The records of the Cleveland Cinema Club have been presented to 
the society. 
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A welcome addition to the genealogical collection are the records 
of the church in Aurora, which have been placed in the library. The 
records, 1809-1909, cover the three churches which have formed the 
present Aurora church. The genealogical data are being placed on cards. 

The society benefited handsomely from the opening performance of 
Mrs. B. P. Bole’s play, “Poor Richard,” which was produced at the 
Eldred Theatre on January 16. Through the generosity of Mrs. Bole 
the society took over one night’s performance, and the Women’s Ad- 
visory Council handled the ticket sales. 

The library has received from the Brush-Moore Newspapers, Inc., 
183 rolls of microfilm of the Steubenville Herald-Star. The remainder 
will follow. 

The attendance at the museum increased nearly 14 percent over that 
of 1948, and that of the library over 11 percent. The number of loan 
exhibits sent out to schools and business houses has increased ninefold 
since 1946. 

At the annual meeting of the board of trustees held on January 27, 
the following officers were reelected: president, Laurence H. Norton; 
vice president, Herman L. Vail; treasurer, Henry S. Sherman; and 
secretary, Russell H. Anderson. 


About Historians 
Richard G. Salomon of the history department of Kenyon College 
is the author of an article entitled “An Unpublished Letter of Ulrich 
Von Hutten,” in a recent issue of the Journal of the Wartburg and 
Courtauld Institutes. 





During the coming summer Paul A. Varg, assistant professor of 
history at Ohio State University, will teach at the University of Virginia, 
and Assistant Professor Everett Walters, at Whittier College, Whittier, 
California. 

The American Journal of Economics and Sociology for January 
1950 contained the fifth installment of “The Civic Revival in Ohio” by 
Robert H. Bremner of Ohio State University. The article is entitled 
“Artist in Politics: Brand Whittock.” Dr. Bremner also has an article, 
“Turnabout on ‘Something for Nothing,’ ” in the February issue of the 
Survey. 

The Society for the History of the Germans in Maryland has re- 
cently notified August C. Mahr of the German department at Ohio State 
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University of his election as a corresponding member of the society, 
There are only ten such members in the United States, another of whom 
is Carl Wittke, dean of the graduate school and professor of history at 


Western Reserve. 





Frederick H. Jackson, assistant professor of history at Marietta 
College, received the degree of doctor of philosophy at the February 
commencement at the University of Pennsylvania. 





Frederick B. Artz, chairman of the history department at Oberlin, 
attended the Conference on French Studies at Princeton, on February 
1-4. The conference was arranged by Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 
Princeton universities in cooperation with the Institute of Advanced 
Studies. 

Ellsworth Carlson has been appointed assistant professor of Far 
Eastern and European history. 

Charles D. Cremeans is the author of The Reception of Calvinistic 
Thought in England, published at Urbana last year by the University 
of Illinois Press. 





Philip L. Ralph, professor of history and chairman of the division 
of social studies at Lake Erie College, has announced the introduction 
of a new course for 1949-50 in the division of social studies (composed 
of the departments of history, government, economics and sociology, and 
home economics). The course, which is offered on the junior-senior level, 
is entitled “Readings in Western Culture and Society” and is based upon 
reading from original sources (or English translations) illustrative of 
historical, political, and economic thought from the Greek classical age 
to modern times. Dr. Ralph is the author of an article, “Mo Ti and the 
English Utilitarians,” in the Far Eastern Quarterly, November 1949. 





The Antioch Press has just published a reissue of Crusaders for 
American Liberalism by Louis Filler, professor of American civilization 
at Antioch College and book editor of the Antioch Review. 





Paul I. Miller, chairman of the history department at Hiram Col- 
lege, is teaching the second semester at American University as a part 
of the “Washington Semester” of Hiram, Oberlin, Wooster, and other 
colleges. 
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Members of the staff of the history department at Capital Universily 
compiled a history of the university for the Community Festival on 
January 27, commemorating the centennial anniversary of the university. 
They are participating intensively in preparation for the pageant and 
other activities in connection with the celebration of the Charter Day 
Centennial, March 2, 1950. 





Irene Meister of the department of history at Miami University is 
giving a seminar on “Russia Today” for members of the faculty and 
their wives. The seminar meets twice a month and is attended by fifty 
or more persons. Miss Meister is instructor in Russian and Near Eastern 
history and the Russian language. She was for a time commander of an 
occupied area in Germany. 





Frederick D. Kershner, Jr., assistant professor of history at Ohio 
University, was awarded the doctor of philosophy degree by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at the midyear graduation exercises. The title of 
Dr. Kershner’s dissertation is A Social and Cultural History of Indian- 
apolis, 1860-1914. An article by Dr. Kershner, “From Country Town to 
Industrial City: The Urban Pattern in Indianapolis,” appeared in the 
December issue of the /ndiana Magazine of History. 





Stanley Wagner of the University of Pittsburgh has joined the de- 
partment of history at Muskingum College to teach the social science 
survey course during the second semester. 

David Burks, instructor in the department, has completed his doctor- 
ate in Latin-American history at the University of Chicago. 





Harold Hancock and L. William Steck of the history department of 
Otterbein College are doing graduate work at Ohio State University. 





Ellis Rivkin has been appointed professor in the department of 
Jewish history at Hebrew Union College. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Pony Wagon Town—Along U. S. 1890. By Ben Riker. (Indian- 
apolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1948. 312p., illustrations. $3.50.) 


This book is an account of the carriage-building trade in western 
Ohio in the last decade of the nineteenth century, but by the author’s 
own admission he has not been “greatly interested in writing a social or 
economic document. My concern has been chiefly to set down the facts 
of my father’s achievements and the way in which he and his neighbors 
lived a number of very satisfactory lives.” The result obviously is not 
a scientific study of the rise and decline of the carriage-maker’s trade 
in Ohio, fortified by exhaustive statistics; but it is a highly entertaining 
history of one carriage factory, and that a very interesting one be- 
cause it deserted the prosaic course of ordinary carriage building to 
specialize in pony wagons and eventually created a business of inter- 
national scope in those vehicles. About this business the author is 
well equipped to speak, for his father was both its owner and manager, 
and he himself grew up in the midst of its activities. 

From newspaper files, old company catalogs, and his own memory, 
Mr. Riker has set down a delightful chronicle of the manufacture of 
pony wagons. Through the medium of the progress of a pony wagon 
from “the laying of its keel” in the blacksmith shop, through the 
trimming room, the paint shop, and finally to the rub deck, the opera- 
tion of the chief business of St. Paris, Ohio, a half century ago is event- 
ually described, although only at his publisher’s insistence did Mr. 
Riker reveal the identity of “our town.” For a time the reader is not 
certain whether the description of the making of a pony wagon is 
the main purpose of the book or whether this is merely a device for 
the introduction of a host of interesting personalities and incidents 
associated with the business. Occasionally these anecdotes seem to 
lack the dramatic climax their beginnings anticipate. When the author’s 
mother took up voice lessons, the results were amusing, though they 
could have been elaborated into a hilarious story. Instead, these tales 
were put down without embellishment, and the air of authenticity re- 
sulting lifts the book above the level of the country doctor series. It is 
to Mr. Riker’s credit that he chose to report life as it was, and the 
sly wit with which he touches his recollections makes up for the drama 
he sacrificed in favor of accurate reporting. 
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However, for the author, the pony wagon is more than a device 
for recording the Ohio scene of the 1890’s. He is interested in setting 
down some of the history of a once-flourishing business now so for- 
gotten that Webster’s Unabridged fails him in correct definitions for 
words like “trap” and “gear” as they were used in the carriage trade. 
Upon this writer, for whom surrey, trap, and phaeton had been in- 
distinguishable synonyms for buggy, discussion of kingbolts, step irons, 
and lazybacks is sometimes lost, but the people associated with these 
elements of the trade were usually interesting, and they were part of 
the scene which, by the end of his book, Mr. Riker begins to think may 
have been a golden age. Twentieth century businessmen will share 
his nostalgia for a time “when the only word they ever received from 
Washington was an occasional franked speech from our congressman 
or a springtime gift of garden seeds from the same source.” Both the 
description of native pride, here termed “the Ohio faith,” and the list 
of magazines, not omitting the publications from Augusta, Maine, that 
came into one family circle in that period are interesting bits of 
Ohioana, and the essay in praise of the Shetland pony is well worth 
reading in itself. Pony Wagon Town is as charming as any book of 
recollections and a notch above most of them in accuracy and wit. 
WituaM L. Fisk, Jr. 

Muskingum College. 





The Earth Brought Forth: A History of Minnesota Agriculture to 
1885. By Merrill E. Jarchow. (St. Paul, Minnesota Historical Society, 
1949. xvi + 314p. $3.00.) 


This book provides a history of agriculture in Minnesota from 
about 1840 to the approximate time of the passing of wheat growing 
as the staple industry. The specialist will welcome it as much needed 
contribution to the regional history of North American agriculture; 
the general reader will find it straightforward and interesting; and the 
farmer—well, perhaps he will think that here at last is a writer who 
seems as if he would know when to shut off a milking machine and 
how to put a collar on a horse. 

The arrangement of the work is essentially topical, no doubt be- 
cause six of the fourteen chapters have already been published much 
in their present form as articles in Minnesota History. The opening 
chapter furnishes a general survey of Minnesota farming developments. 
The second describes the fundamentals of soil and climate. The next 
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two deal with the acquisition of land, emphasizing federal legislation, 
the activities of speculators, and the role of railways. Then follow 
two concerned with the pioneer and pioneer life, which are remarkable 
for the author’s successful infusion of freshness and interest into a 
hackneyed subject. Three chapters cover the introduction of farm 
machinery, and one each the rise and the beginning of the decline 
of wheat growing, the livestock industry, the beginnings of dairying, 
miscellaneous developments (including special crops and various crazes), 
and agricultural societies and fairs. The book is annotated with great 
care, many of the references being of the informational type. It is 
regrettable that they are placed at the end of the volume, but as the 
author is on record as disapproving this practice, the fault is presumably 
that of the publisher. The references—there is no formal bibliography— 
evince a thoroughgoing research in a wide variety of sources. The only 
source which appears to have been overlooked is the out-of-state farm 
journals published at Chicago and other western cities, such as the 
Prairie Farmer, and it is doubtful if any information to be found therein 
would do more than strengthen some of the author’s statements. 

The reviewer has only one major criticism of the book. This is 
the failure to treat the relations between agriculture and the lumber 
industry. Wherever there were stands of white pine, from Maine and 
New Brunswick on the east to the Lake Superior region on the west, 
the lumber industry based thereon in general stimulated settlement, 
provided temporary local markets for farm produce, and ultimately 
grave rise to such problems as stranding in the cut-over areas and con- 
servation in its various aspects. A recent study—History of the White 
Pine Industry in Minnesota (University of Minnesota Press, 1949), by 
Agnes M. Larson—supplies abundant evidence that in Minnesota there 
was the interlocking of agriculture and lumbering that one would ex- 
pect to find (see pp. 22, 32, 62-63, 69-70, 72-73, 75, 123, 145, 175-177, 
197-198, 263, 405ff.). It is to be hoped that the author may find oppor- 
tunity to develop this topic. 

There are a few minor criticisms. It would seem desirable to pro- 
vide some systematic account of agriculture in Minnesota before 1840, 
even though it was only a few paragraphs dealing with the activities of 
the Indians, the fur traders, and the first squatters on the Fort Snelling 
military reservation. It would likewise be an advantage to describe the 
specific contributions to Minnesota agriculture of the Scandinavians, 
Germans, and other nationality groups, instead of merely stating( p. 5) 
that they were “real and distinct.” In this connection, the reviewer 
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feels he should express his surprise at finding in the list of groups exer- 
cising an important influence “Swiss from Canada,” that is, from the 
Red River settlement north of Minnesota. The facts and opinions set 
forth about this group in John Perry Pritchett’s Red River Valley, 
1811-1849 (Yale University Press, 1942) would lead to the conclusion 
that its contribution must have been negative in the extreme. Occasionally 
the author fails to furnish information about a subject on which he 
must be well informed. For example, nothing of any significance is 
said on the question of crop rotations. Finally, there is at times a lack 
of integration with developments outside Minnesota. This is of little 
importance to a specialist, for he can supply the integration himself, 
but it would be to a general reader. It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
that these imperfections do not essentially detract from the fine piece 
of scholarship that this book is. 

Rosert LEsiie JONES 

Marietta College 





Domestic Manners of the Americans. By Frances Trollope. Edited, 
with a history of Mrs. Trollope’s adventures in America, by Donald 
Smalley. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. Ixxxiii + 409p., illustra- 
tions, appendices, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


Mrs. Trollope, a sharp-witted, pungent visitor from England, made 
America’s hair stand on end. Her caustic comments upon life and man- 
ners not only involved her in nineteenth century controversy, but also 
earned for her a permanent place on the big shelf of travel literature. 
She was keenly observant, she pulled no punches, and she wrote ex- 
tremely well. Coming to the United States in 1827 to establish a depart- 
ment store in Cincinnati, Mrs. Trollope soon had to admit her business 
venture was a failure. But this did not deter her from a close examina- 
tion of the American scene. Into her notebooks went an astonishing 
variety of description, observation, and comment. These form the basis 
of her volume Domestic Manners of the Americans, which first was 
published in England and then in the United States in 1832. Other 
editions followed swiftly, including translations in French and Ger- 
man. 

The present American edition edited by Mr. Smalley is far superior 
to the 1901, 1904, and 1927 editions because of an abundance of new 
material. Mr. Smalley, of course, has reprinted the preface and text 
of the first edition. That was to be expected. But he has done more. 
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His long introduction not only paints in the backgrounds of Mrs, 
Trollope and her book, but also gives a penetrating interpretation of 
the personality and life of the author. It is the most useful study of 
Mrs. Trollope and her book in print. In addition, Mr. Smalley publishes, 
in the appendices, selections from Mrs. Trollope’s notebooks. 

These selections are simply fascinating. They range from an ex- 
tended note on American women and another on American men to an 
“Epitaph For An Expectorating American,” and on to comments con- 
cerning national pride, sectional prejudice, equality, and blackberries. 
The fragments include Mrs. Trollope’s list of American phrases, her 
thoughts on the origin of the term “Uncle Sam,” and a brief discussion 
of morals in Cincinnati. As might be expected, Mrs. Trollope took a dim 
view of morals in the Queen City. “It gave me no favorable idea of the 
tone of morals in Cincinnati to be told that it was unsafe for any woman 
to appear in the streets after sun down.” 

Mrs. Trollope’s America still lives as sharp and vivid as ever. 
Perhaps, in spots, the description is unfair and the narration is tinged 
with prejudice, but the overall picture has always seemed to this re- 
viewer to be more right than wrong. Mrs. Trollope was so wonderfully 
human, so completely a product of her particular times, that she has 
captivated readers from her day to this. She is still good reading in 
any edition. The Smalley edition, with its reproductions of the original 
illustrations by Auguste Hervieu, is both a handsome and a scholarly 
book, but even this edition will not be liked by those who dislike Mrs. 
Trollope. This reviewer likes her and therefore likes Mr. Smalley’s 
most recent edition of her. Mrs. Trollope affects people that way! 

Puiuie D. Jorpan 
University of Minnesota 





Wade Hampton and the Negro: The Road Not Taken. By Hampton 
M. Jarrell. (Columbia, University of South Carolina Press, 1949. xi + 
209p., illustrations [port.], appendix, bibliography, and index. $3.50.) 


The author is professor of English at Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina, a native of Georgia, and a graduate of Harvard 
(A.M.) and Duke (Ph.D.) universities. His purpose in writing this 
book, he states, was not to write a biography of Governor Wade Hamp- 
ton of South Carolina but rather to discuss a thirty year cycle of 
revolution and counter-revolution in South Carolina history, a cycle 
that began in 1865 and completed its turn in 1895, in which Wade 
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Hampton, embodying the best tradition of southern friendship for the 
Negro, stood squarely in the center. In this revolution, the Negro of 
South Carolina was lifted from slavery to political supremacy for 
about a decade; then the counter-revolution gradually eliminated him 
from politics by 1895. 


“Wise and moderate men,” the author says, “like Presidents Lincoln 
and Johnson in the North and like Wade Hampton of South Carolina 
and L. Q. C. Lamar of Mississippi, sought a middle way whereby they 
could, without hatred and strife, solve the difficult social problem of 
two races living side by side in almost equal numbers; but the... . 
extremists of both sections made their efforts vain. This study .. . is 
not only a record of the past, but also a plea for moderation now, 
and in the future.” 


Wade Hampton was South Carolina’s governor between 1876 and 
1878. When Rutherford B. Hayes, Ohio’s native son, became president 
in 1877, Hampton and Hayes met in Washington on March 30, 1877, for 
a conference on South Carolina affairs. It was their first meeting. A basis 
of understanding was reached between the two men at this conference 
which Hampton phrased as “the desire to see a peaceful and just 
settlement of the questions . . . injuring so seriously the material in- 
terests” of South Carolina; and on April 20, 1877, federal troops, who 
had been stationed in the state house since 1865, were withdrawn from 
South Carolina. 

As governor, Hampton sought a middle course and tried to bring 
extremists of both races together in establishing good government and 
equal justice. The mutual respect and trust between Hampton and Hayes 
enabled them to arrive at settlements of many of the difficult problems 
between the state and the federal government. But Hampton remained 
in office only two years; and he was followed, when he became senator, 
as he had been preceded, by extremists opposed to his middle course. 


In an appendix the author publishes many letters to and from Hamp- 
ton and most of the letters he wrote to President Hayes, the originals 
of which are preserved in the Wade Hampton correspondence of the 
Rutherford B. Hayes Papers in the Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, 
Ohio. 

One of Dr. Jarrell’s important contributions to the study of his 
period is the interesting manner in which he analyzes the election of 
1876 to demonstrate “the importance of the Negro vote in overthrowing 
the Radical Republican regime in South Carolina.” 
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The study is interestingly written and fully documented. There is 
a bibliography and index, as well as appendix. 
Watt P. MarcHMAN 
The Hayes Memorial Library 





Managers in Distress: The St. Louis Stage, 1840-1844. By William 
G. B. Carson. (St. Louis, St. Louis Historical Documents Foundation, 
1949. xi + 329p. $6.00.) 


This book is a scholarly account of the St. Louis theater’s struggle 
for financial life in the turbulent years after the Panic of 1837. Pro- 
fessor Carson is well fitted to discuss the subject. His extensive knowl- 
edge of the theater on the Western frontier and his enthusiasm for his 
materials are happily combined in a learned but lively volume. 

Professor Carson’s “managers in distress” are Solomon Smith and 
Noah Ludlow, who guided the destinies of the stage in St. Louis be- 
tween 1837 and 1851 and whose labors made that city the theatrical 
capital of the Upper Mississippi Valley. That the partnership of the 
genial, warm-hearted Smith and the despondent, ill-tempered Ludlow 
existed at all is surprising; that it endured the stresses of financial loss 
and private enmity is little less than miraculous. The mutual distrust 
as well as the astonishing resourcefulness of these men is revealed in 
their diaries, which are important sources of information. 

If Smith and Ludlow had looked upon the theater merely as a 
way of making money for themselves or providing public entertainment, 
they surely would have given up in despair. But they saw in the theater 
a means of teaching virture and morality, of developing the cultural 
taste of Western people. This is not to say that they sponsored only 
the highest class of entertainment. In order to keep the theater open 
at all, they were forced to use the profession’s entire bag of tricks. 
They juggled admission prices, they presented the dramatic “stars” of 
the day, they gave benefit performances, they invited celebrities such 
as ex-President Martin Van Buren to visit their theater. In desperate 
times they employed dancers, minstrels, equestrians, and singers. On one 
occasion they combined Shakespeare and black-face minstrelsy on the 
same bill. But they survived the hard times and the competition of 
lyceum lectures, concerts, temperance meetings, and demonstrations of 
mesmerism. They somehow kept the theater open. | 

The author carefully describes these various entertainments of the 
St. Louis stage. He gives biographical notes on the players, and aided 
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by the newspaper files of the Missouri Historical Society, gives the 
contemporary reception of the dramas. An appendix records the per- 
formances of individual plays and their financial receipts. Many of 
the leading actors and actresses of the mid-nineteenth century appeared 
in St. Louis. The most memorable of these was Mary Ann Farren, who 
remained faithful to Smith and Ludlow through all their difficulties and 
whom Professor Carson calls the “leading lady” of his book. Other 
visitors included the great tragedians William Charles Macready and 
Edwin Forrest; George H. Barrett, the best light comedian in America; 
Frances Ann Drake, the foremost female tragedian of the western 
stage; and James Henry Hackett, the famous Falstaff of a century 
ago. The plays themselves ranged from now-forgotten farces and 
melodramas to the comedies of Sheridan and the tragedies of Shakes- 
peare. 

One may regret that Professor Carson does not give more atten- 
tion to the theatrical audience of the time and to some analysis of 
popular taste. Why, for example, did the St. Louis audience of cultivated 
Frenchmen, “river men,” and western immigrants show a preference 
for such eighteenth century plays as Sheridan’s The School for Scandal 
and The Rivals, or Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer? But this is 
perhaps a minor criticism of a book which is, on the whole, a worthy! 
contribution to the history of middlewestern culture. 

Davin MEap 
Michigan State College 





The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited 
by Clarence Edwin Carter. Vol. XIV, The Territory of Louisiana—Mis- 
souri, 1806-1814, Continued. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1949. v + 915p. $2.75.) 


Since Clarence Edwin Carter, then of Miami University, went to 
the department of state in 1931, he has published sixteen volumes of 
the Territorial Papers of the United States. Probably no other single 
edited documentary series of the last hundred years includes so much 
valuable material on the history of the United States. The core is 
political and administrative, but few aspects of western and national 
life go untouched. The editor’s skill continues to be such that the chief 
legitimate criticism of the series is that it should have been started 
earlier, so that more volumes might have appeared under the same editor- 
ship. Even at the past impressive rate of publication, it will be about 2005 
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before the published documents extend to the admission of Arizona in 
1912, or about 1978 before they extend to the transfer of territorial 
responsibilities to the department of the interior in 1873. And the bulk 
of documents increases spectacularly through the territorial era. One 
hopes that publication is being expedited by such help as the editor 
can use. Neither local publication nor microfilming would be effective 
substitutes for completion of the series on its present plane. Even if a 
microfilm crew could find all the documents that Professor Carter 
knows how to find, it could not give his remarkable footnotes and 
indexes. 

The present volume, extending into the period already partly 
covered in the published Bates papers, offers material of less general 
interest than its immediate predecessor (see Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, LVIII [1949], 117-118), but is of no less 
value along more restricted lines. Land titles, Indian relations, and in- 
stitution of the second or representative stage of territorial government 
are the dominant themes. The odor of western democracy was strong in 
eastern nostrils; even Jefferson could not stand it at times. Officials 
sometimes found the American settlers “a very illiterate set of Men, 
. . » driven by their debts or their Crimes from the American States,” 
who led “a semy-savage life” (p. 4), killed the Indians’ cattle, and 
insisted on moving far out on the frontier, despite the advantages of 
schools and military protection farther east, “for no other purpose 
but to harbour horse thieves and murderers” (pp. 268, 758). How much, 
one wonders, was officialdom describing the settlers, and how much 
its own prejudices and annoyances? How different was Louisiana from 
the rest of the West? The Carter volumes seem to reveal much basic 
similarity. As elsewhere, those who called for the second stage of 
territorial government were to a very large extent unsuccessful land 
claimants who hoped to press their cause through a territorial delegate 
(pp. 471-472). Their opponents disparaged the mixed origins and the 
morals of the popular party and frankly avowed their own fears of a 
“vast increase of taxes” and the “faction, discord and turbulence, so 
apt to arise” among such a people (pp. 486-487). A house of represen- 
tatives, courting popularity, would shift taxes onto the landholders, 
thus retarding immigration and statehood instead of promoting them; 
on the other hand, its powers would be insignificant (pp. 252-256). The 
petitioners for representative government were indeed a varied lot: they 
included many founders of the Ste. Geneviéve Academy, illiterates with 
both French and British names, and businessmen such as Henry Dodge, 
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as well as a preponderance of land claimants. Moses Austin petitioned 
neither way, neither for nor against a legislature; his own petition for 
incorporation of his lead mining business (pp. 432-436) is a magnificent 
display of verbiage, and an ingenious protectionist or mercantilist 
argument. The long lists of signers of petitions, together with the index, 
help greatly in tracing relationships among various economic and 
political movements. 

As we observe Hawaii and Alaska pressing for statehood; as the 
empires of western Europe follow our empire in the paths of self- 
government; as we re-examine our democracy in its complexity and 
contradictions, the fresh sources in the Territorial Papers take on in- 
creasing significance. Both local historians and those who are concerned 
with a larger evalution of the West and of the American experience will 
profit early, and be long in exhausting the implications of these materials. 


Eart S. PoMEeRoy 
University of Oregon 





The Stark County Story. By Edward Thornton Heald. Vol. I, The 
Cities, Towns and Villages of Stark County, Ohio. (Canton, Stark 
County Historical Society, 1949. xvi + 688p., illustrations, bibliography, 
and index. $10.00.) 


This is not a county history in the accepted sense; it is an expedient 
publication of seventy-six scripts previously prepared by the author, 
as secretary-treasurer of his county historical society, for radio broad- 
cast. Unfortunately, in the transition to a bound volume, they assume 
the characteristics of a county history and suffer thereby. For Mr. 
Heald, a methodical man, has been the victim of his own efforts to 
make this the foundation stone for a series. 

In his preface the author notes that “it is 21 years since the last 
History of Stark County was published” and that his scripts endeavor 
to fill an eighty-year gap from the beginning history of the commun- 
ities which had been covered in earlier works. Unfortunately, many of 
these pioneer publications have disappeared, and Mr. Heald’s book 
might have served a larger sphere if he had at least briefly described 
the “forest” (the county as a whole) before scanning the “trees” 
(the cities, towns, and villages). His failure to do so leaves the outsider 
with innumerable unanswered questions: “What is the county like 
physically? Whence came its name? What is the story of its govern- 
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ment?” A few clues can be culled from a thorough reading, but the 
background is insufficient for ready reference. 


On the bright side is the painstaking coverage of the individual 
communities, replete with specific and general bibliographies, end 
sheet maps keyed to the script numbers, and facsimiles of original plats 
of Stark County’s cities, towns, and villages. The latter provide a 
fascinating study of the vagaries of early town planning, their patterns 
weird and incredible, ranging from regular crosses (Waynesburg) to 
squares-within-squares, cross-hatched to infinity (Sparta and Green), 
as though the draftsman had one eye on his drawing board and the 
other in a kaleidoscope. 


The book is a welter of illustrative material, quite a bit of it 
appropriate, but this is overwhelmed by the author’s insistent yearning 
for comprehensive treatment. Every church in Stark County is pictured, 
some several times; and the result is a depressing collection of ordinary 
architecture. Mr. Heald might well have called a halt on this by using 
the exact period of his scripts (1805-75), and in doing so, pictured 
the best and left the rest for a subsequent volume, particularly when 
the reader notes that his penchant for inclusiveness necessitated fund 
raising. 

Physically the volume is deceptively attractive, but it will not 
survive constant use. Instead of sturdy library buckram, designed to 
withstand hard usage, unreinforced artificial leather was selected. This, 
combined with heavy coated paper, itself inclined to become brittle 
with age and wearing to the eye, affords no reassurance to the practiced 
researcher who uses county histories daily and knows their frailties. 


These sharp criticisms stem from the reviewer’s full realization 
of the desperate need for sound, well organized, well indexed, and 
suitably illustrated county histories of Ohio. Most of the early work in 
this field was marred by production methods, poor research, weak 
binding, and the absence of indices. The present resurgence of county 
historical societies, with adequate collections for research and some 
financial security, affords an opportunity for correction of these 
pioneer errors. 

Mr. Heald need not be dismayed by this review. His work will 
find its niche in Stark County and in most of the libraries and genea- 
logical collections of the state, its good index guiding the research 
student through its sturdy text. But, knowing the author’s obvious 
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capacity for taking pains, this reviewer, who has also plowed the 
county field, cannot help but think “what might have been.” 
~ Eucene D. Ricney 
Ross County Historical Society 





The Western Reserve: The Story of New Connecticut in Ohio. By 
Harlan Hatcher. (Indianapolis and New York, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1949. 
365p., illustrations and index. Cloth, $4.00.) 


The art of writing history for the general reader is one not generally 
cultivated in the departments, courses, and seminars which produce 
historians. In the training of an historian the emphasis placed upon an 
understanding of methods of research and a knowledge of several fields 
usually results in the production of an historian’s historian. This 
scholar, if he is interested in research, usually turns his efforts to adding 
to our historical knowledge by preparing technical papers, mongraphs, 
and books. In general these are written to contribute to the fundamental 
understanding of some historical problem, event, movement, relation- 
ship, or person. This scholar’s purpose is to produce basic history; his 
emphasis therefore is upon the use of new source materials and upon 
understanding, accuracy, and significant interpretation. In general this 
historian’s writings are not meant for the lay reader nor do they prove 
popular, although his role in contributing to our historical knowledge 
is of the greatest importance. 

Important, too, is the people’s historian, that scholar who gives 
his efforts to broadening the popular knowledge of our backgrounds. 
This writer is not necessarily concerned with the preparation of a tech- 
nical report based upon source, or primary, materials, but rather aims 
to write interestingly but significantly for the general reading public. 
Harlan Hatcher is on the way to becoming the people’s historian of 
Ohio of today. 

Dr. Hatcher majored in history at Ohio State University, but moved 
to the field of English for his major graduate study and his teaching. 
Through his training in English and his experience in writing fiction, 
he developed a lucid style, marked by simplicity and integrity. His 
interest in history was never lost, and in recent years he has turned 
to writing in the field of Ohio history. During the thirties he directed 
the compilation of and edited The Ohio Guide. This was followed soon 
by his book entitled The Buckeye Country: A Pageant of Ohio. In the 
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last decade he has produced The Great Lakes and Lake Erie, followed in 
1949 by his story of the Western Reserve. 

The book under review is not only a people’s history, but it is 
also an integrated study of the origin, settlement, growth, economic de- 
velopment, and social and cultural life of the northeastern part of Ohio. 
While the New England influence upon the Reserve is not neglected, 
Dr. Hatcher dwells upon the changing picture of that section of the 
state. There the immigration of European stocks, the construction of 
canals and railroads, the development of lake shipping, the coming of 
steel, oil, and rubber, and the rise of the cities have transformed the 
peaceful countryside, reminiscent of New England, into a modern 
American industrial region. Here and there late colonial churches of 
the Connecticut type, Greek Revival homes and other structures, and 
village commons are among the evidences of the New England heritage 
of the Reserve. The great rubber plants, steel mills, and oil refineries 
and the cities which house them bear witness to the modern development. 

This reviewer felt the absence of what may be a distinctive char- 
acteristic of the Western Reserve, that is, the tendency toward social 
and political reform and a sympathy with the underdog. On the Reserve 
the philanthropic movements of the 1830’s and *40’s prospered. There, 
for example, the American Anti-Slavery Society grew more rapidly 
than in any other region of the country. There Oberlin College opened 
its doors to Negroes and to women. There the peace movement re- 
ceived support and the agitation for women’s rights received sponsor- 
ship. The Reserve produced such men as Joshua Reed Giddings, the 
congressional proponent of the antislavery movement; John Brown, 
who returned to safety in the Reserve from his raids in Kansas and Mis- 
souri; and Benjamin F. Wade, leader among the Radical Republicans in 
the senate during the reconstruction period. True to its tradition, the 
Reserve now provides the heavy liberal or progressive vote in the state 
and produces liberal Democratic and Republican figures. The analysis 
of the Reserve’s tendency toward reform perhaps merits an intensive 
study in itself. 

James H. Ropasaucu 
Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society 
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The Story of Illinois. By Theodore Calvin Pease. Revised edition. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1949. xviii +- 284p. $5.00.) 

This Is Illinois; A Pictorial History. By Jay Monaghan. (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. vi + 21lp. $5.00.) 


In 1925 the late Theodore Calvin Pease, head of the department of 
history at the University of Illinois, and for many years a member of 
the board of directors of the Illinois State Historical Society, published 
The Story of Illinois, a brief but scholarly account of the history of 
Illinois from the French régime through the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. Though the volume has remained the only really satisfactory 
general treatment of the history of the state, the A. C. McClurg Co., 
the original publishers, permitted it to go out of print soon after its 
appearance. Plans for celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, quite properly included the publication, in 
revised form, of this useful book. At the time of his death, in August 
1948, the author had revised the original text, making particularly im- 
portant additions in those portions dealing with British and French 
relationships to the Illinois country, and had prepared a draft of the 
final chapter which was to carry the story down to the election of 
Adlai Stevenson as governor. This last chapter, however, is not a very 
significant addition since it is little more than a chronology of political 
events. The manuscript was completed by his wife, Marguerite J. Pease, 
who had worked with him on the revision. 

Unlike much local historical writing, in general the work does 
relate events and political developments in Illinois to national and 
international forces. Though it is strongly oriented about political 
history, the influence of social and economic problems are not en- 
tirely neglected. The style is smooth, simple, and direct, and though far 
from brilliant, it will appeal to the general reader and should make 
the treatment particularly appropriate as supplementary reading for 
college and secondary school courses covering the history of the Middle 
West. Unfortunately there is no bibliography, an unhappy omission 
in a work of this type, and the documentation is very slight. Obviously 
every attempt has been made to give the book as wide a popular appeal 
as possible, though such policies have damaged its value to the historian. 
On the other hand the supplementary material included in the appendices 
—the vote cast in Illinois in presidential and gubernatorial elections and 
the population of the state according to the decennial censuses from 
1790 to 1940—is of doubtful utility to either the scholar or lay reader. 
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The format and editing are entirely satisfactory and evince the 
high standards that one has learned to expect from the University of 
Chicago Press, though the illustrations display the faults associated 
of late with the work of that publisher. In view of the fact that all costs 
of printing were subsidized by a sizable group of members of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, the outrageous price of five dollars for so 
slight a volume is difficult to explain and will certainly be a deterrent 
to its wide distribution. In general, however, one may say that both 
the society and the university press may take satisfaction in the publica- 
tion of this reissue of a useful contribution to the historiography of 
Illinois. 

Quite a different problem, however, is presented by This is Illinois, 
which, as its subtitle indicates, is supposed to be a pictorial history of 
the state, but which in effect is not good history, good illustration, or 
good text. The collection is divided into six parts: Illinois before state- 
hood; the pioneer state; the age of experiment; reconstruction; I]linois 
comes of age; and the new order, but a greater hodge-podge of pictures, 
ill-selected, poorly organized, and atrociously reproduced, is difficult to 
imagine. Mr. Monaghan and his assistants, John H. Hauberg and O. 
Fritiof Ander, had some form of organization in mind, but it is not 
apparent to the reviewer. Why, for example, should a photograph from 
the Farm Security Administration showing an agrarian couple who 
were perhaps not even residents of Illinois, be introduced (p. 114) in 
the midst of the section on post-Civil War reconstruction? Also the 
attempt to “match” old and modern pictures does repeated violence to 
the general chronological plan and leads only to confusion, not clever- 
ness. The text which accompanies the illustrations is always slight and 
superficial. Consciously or unconsciously patterned after the style of 
the National Geographic Magazine, the captions are frequently trivial 
and jejune when they are not downright silly. The Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates are characterized (p. 75) as an argument between “long-slim 
and short-round,” and on page 59 the reader is told that Nauvoo was 
established by “a large and vigorous religious group, known as 
Mormons.” One wonders for what sort of an audience Mr. Monaghan 
thought he was writing. 

The illustrations, badly reproduced by offset lithography by Photo- 
press, Inc., often lack both interest and artistic merit, for example, 
the barbed wire fence on page 99 and the distant dairy cows on page 
169. If you are interested in a room decorated with grains of corn, you 
will find it on page 141, or if you would enjoy a picture of a pig that 
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“died smiling,” turn to page 165. As one idly turns the pages of this 


7 incredible book, one cannot but speculate on the motives behind such 

» a performance and most of all on the manner in which the manuscript 

ws slipped past the editorial board of the University of Chicago Press. 

a Certainly the finished product reflects no credit on the educational in- 
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a in execution, the question of the propriety of such a title in the catalog 
of a university press still remains. The reviewer will certainly not deny 
that there is a real need for a limited number of good collections of 
a illustrative material that will interpret the growth, change, and de- 
velopment of our society, but whether such an undertaking should 
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The New Stars: Life and Labor in Old Missouri. By Manie Morgan, 
as arranged by Jennie A. Morgan. Edited, with an introduction, by 
Louis Filler. (Yellow Springs, Ohio, Antioch Press, 1949. xviii + 301p., 
illustrations and appendices. $3.75.) 


It would be difficult to name offhand a small book more readable 
and revealing of southern family life in the Border States in the 1850’s 
and during the war than The New Stars: Life and Labor in Old Mis- 
sourt. Dictated from memory, letters, diaries, and manuscript materials 
at the age of eighty-eight years to her daughter, Jennie A. Morgan, the 
author, Manie Kendley Morgan, presents an autobiographical ac- 
count of her girlhood and early marriage that runs along like a novel. 
The account is easy and instructive reading, from the beginning of the 
scholarly, appreciative twelve-page “Introduction” by the editor, Dr. 
Louis Filler of Antioch College, which is really the best review that 
will be penned, to page 301 of Appendix D. 

The author was born in Kentucky in 1848 and was reared on a 
plantation in Buchanan County in Missouri. The real heroine of the 
book is the author’s mother, Mary Jane Smith Kendley, who through 
ability, courage, and industry is the successful head of her family after 
the death of her husband, managing her household and her slaves as 
well as directing the many activities of her farm in the troublesome 
times of the 1850’s and early 1860's. 

As Dr. Filler writes, the story “gains strength and significance 
from a single fact: its locale.” Missouri was a Border State. Buchanan 
County was just across the Missouri River from “free, Bleeding Kansas.” 
While conditions were not so bad as those that existed in Platte, Jack- 
son, Cass, Bates, and other Missouri counties along the Kansas border 
to the Arkansas line, the events here set forth by an eyewitness are harsh 
enough to recall the words of an antislavery Missourian, “It can safely 
be said that nowhere, outside of hell, was there such a horrible con- 
dition as prevailed in Missouri.” 

The description of life on a Missouri plantation reveals not only 
the interesting minutiae of existence but a typical Missouri slaveholder’s 
household. It shows that here slavery was a way of life for both masters 
and slaves. Their interests and sympathies and attitudes were closely 
intermingled and interrelated. But there were limits to affection between 
masters and slaves, and these are seen clearly by inference from the 
author’s narrative. Even the Emancipation Proclamation, which did 
not apply to Missouri, marked the beginning of the end of slavery here 
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by action of slaves and acquiescence of masters along the border and 
elsewhere. And the slaves left for Kansas or for town or began work- 
ing for wages, without relinquishing in many cases privileges profitably 
enjoyed during slavery. 

The social life of the slaveholder’s family in Missouri, and in Ken- 
tucky as well, is depicted in an attractive and sympathetic manner. The 
force of family habit and custom is almost unbelievable to a twentieth 
century generation. There was love and respect as well as industry and 
discipline. And folks then as now were determined to enjoy and did 
enjoy life notwithstanding fire and theft by bushwhacker and bandit and 
insecurity of person. 

Out of the pages of pure romance is the marriage of the pro- 
southern author and Captain John Morgan of the Union army, stationed 
at St. Joseph. Through him and her grandfather the author relates 
several new and revealing anecdotes of Abraham Lincoln and Walt 
Whitman. But the story is one of Life and Labor in Old Missouri—and in 
Old Kentucky—in the 1850’s and during the War Between the States. 
FLoyp C. SHOEMAKER 
State Historical Society of Missouri 





The Journals and Indian Paintings of George Winter, 1837-1839. 
Introduction by Howard H. Peckham. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical 
Society, 1948. xix + 208p., frontispiece, illustrations, and index. Cloth, 
$12.50.) 


In 1836 the Potawatomi Indians of Indiana in a series of treaties 
agreed to yield possession of their lands in that state within a period 
of two years and to remove west of the Mississippi River. A few months 
before their main exodus in 1838 there arrived in Logansport a young 
man who came “for the purpose . . . of seeing and learning something 
of the Indians and exercising the pencil in that direction” (p. 39). 

This young man, George Winter, had been born in a small seaport 
town of southern England. After a common-school education his am- 
bitions led him to London to pursue the study of art by seeking the 
advice and help of the leading contemporary masters. At the age of 
twenty-one Winter came to America to pursue further his chosen vocation 
and to join his family who had preceded him some time before. A half- 
dozen more years of study in New York City helped to polish his style 
and give him valuable experience. After a year or so with members of 
his family in Cincinnati, the young artist moved on, by stage, to Logans- 
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port. The two Hoosier towns of Logansport and Lafayette became home 
to George Winter for most of the balance of his life. 

It is the Logansport years of 1837-39 with which the present work 
is primarily concerned. In a way, the events of these years offered un- 
paralleled opportunity for the fulfillment of Winter’s ambition. This 
Wabash River town, long a trading center and regional headquarters 
for various governmental Indian agencies and offices, became the scene 
of the many activities in connection with the preparation for the removal 
of the Potawatomi from northern Indiana. The observant artist soon 
gained the confidence of pioneer and Indian alike and was soon sketch- 
ing and painting portraits, landscapes, ceremonies, and councils with a 
great deal of care and accuracy. When occasions permitted, visits were 
made to the Indian villages, where he employed the pen and brush to 
preserve for posterity what his keen eyes saw. 

Of the great numbers of his paintings, thirty-one are here repro- 
duced, including a self-portrait, a half-dozen sketches of scenes from 
the lives of the Potawatomi, and a number of colored portraits of the 
Indians. The prodigious efforts of Winter include many journals, ac- 
counts, and other writings. Of these, two notable examples are here 
printed. One is a journal of the Kee-wau-nay Council of 1837, which he 
attended. It had been called to determine the views of the Potawatomi 
concerning their emigration west in accordance with the removal treaties 
which they had made. Included also is Winter’s account of a visit to 
the Crooked Creek encampment, where some of the Indians were as- 
sembling in preparation for the trek westward. The second of Winter’s 
writings recorded in this volume is an account, composed a number of 
years later, in which he tells of a visit in 1839 to Deaf Man’s Village 
on the Mississinewa River. This mission was undertaken expressly to 
make an oil portrait of the recently discovered Frances Slocum, who 
had been captured by the Indians when she was but a small girl more 
than fifty years before. 

In his introduction, Howard H. Peckham, secretary of the Indiana 
Historical Society, presents a brief history of “the artistic reproduction 
of Indian life.” Although the present circumstances did not permit it, 
it is hoped that either Mr. Peckham or someone else as well qualified 
will produce a more extensive bibliographical essay on this subject. 
Wilbur D. Peat, director of the John Herron Art Museum of Indian- 
apolis, develops an evaluation of “Winter, the Artist” from a professional 
standpoint. Of his Indian paintings, Peat says that Winter’s efforts “are 
carefully rendered, with close attention to likenesses and details of 
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costumes, and reveal a miniaturist’s delight in precision and clear color” 
(p. 6). Miss Gayle Thornbrough, editor of the Indiana Historical Society, 
edits an autobiographical sketch of Winter to 1830; provides a bio- 
graphical account from 1830 based on his letters, copybooks, and other 
manuscripts; and edits the two journals that make up the balance of 
the text. 

Winter’s most valuable contribution to American art was his 
paintings and portraits of those he variously referred to as “untutored 
sons of the forest,” “unfortunate and degraded Aborigines,” “interesting 
and strange people,” “unfortunate race of red men,” and “children of 
the forest.” The artistic value of these works is secondary, however, to 
their historical and ethnological significance. Historically they are a 
pictorial record of the Potawatomi immediately prior to their exodus 
from Indiana. Ethnologically the pictures reproduced in this book give 
clues to the customs, dress, and other aspects of their culture. 

For purposes of comparison, the nineteenth century painters of the 
American Indians may be divided into two categories. One is made up 
of that group of artists who were fortunate enough to observe these 
indigenous peoples in their native surroundings unspoiled or unchanged 
by contact with the civilization of the white man. The works of George 
Catlin on the Mandan, John K. Hillers on the Paiute and Ute, Seth 
Eastman on the Plains Indians, and Henry H. Cross on the Siouan tribes 
are some examples of this. Winter, as is Charles Bird King, who is 
perhaps best known for his portraits in the McKenney and Hall History 
of the Indian Tribes of North America, is within the scope of the second 
group. This includes those artists whose works deal with tribes the 
cultures of which had been altered somewhat, or at least affected to 
some extent, by contact with the white man. Thus it must be remem- 
bered, for example, that the many colored broadcloth, calico, and silk 
articles of clothing worn by the Potawatomi in Winter’s pictures are 
innovations and not of native origin. 

The reproduction of Winter’s Indian paintings, all of which, except 
six, are in color, and the excellently edited selection of his manuscripts 
are a most acceptable addition to the relatively meager number of works 
of this type that we have. Textual errors are almost nonexistent. Quite 
possibly, some will not agree to the interpretation and evaluation of 
Winter’s ability as an artist as herein stated, but art is always subject 
to this type of difference of opinon. Perhaps a map showing the prin- 
cipal locations involved would have added to the usefulness of the 
volume. This is not a serious criticism, however. 
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Much credit and commendation are due the Indiana Historical 
Society and the Eli Lilly Foundation for this unusually fine example of 
a book, whose binding, printing, illustrative reproductions, and general 
format are superbly done. 


Dwicat L. SmitH 
Ohio State University 





The Ohio. By R. E. Banta. (New York, Rinehart and Company, 
1949. 592p., including maps, illustrations, bibliography, and index. 
$5.00.) 


The thirty-ninth volume in the Rivers of America books, The Ohio 
is a welcome addition to this series which already includes histories of 
four of its tributaries, the Wabash, Kentucky, Allegheny, and Tennessee. 
The swelling title-list of this project, planned and started by Constance 
Lindsay Skinner, recently under the direction of the late Hervey Allen 
and Carl Carmer, editors, and Jean Crawford, assistant editor, is witness 
to the fascination which river histories hold for the general reader. The 
present volume is no exception. Through the diligent researches of 
Richard Elwell Banta, the character and life of the Ohio have been 
detailed with a freshness and vitality to stir the imagination of the in- 
habitants of that valley and those less intimate with its banks. 

Ambitious in his sweep, the author begins his tale with the birth 
of the Ohio in geologic time, recording the metamorphoses of the glacial 
age, picturing the prehistoric inhabitants, mastodons, arctic elephants, 
peccaries, and giant elk, whose bones were pickled at Big Bone Lick, 
and sifting the extensive archaeological studies of the earliest Indians 
of the region from the Adena and Hopewell mound builders to the 
highly skilled Middle Mississippi people. Reaching the dawn of the 
historic era, he plunges into an account of the explorations of the Ohio 
by French, English, and Dutch traders (the name of the first white man 
to gaze upon the Ohio is locked in the past), and a description of the 
redmen whom the Europeans met, nomadic hunting types who made 
few permanent settlements in the Ohio region but rather roamed the 
area in pursuit of game. The century of latent and open hostilities in 
the contest for control of this “course of empire” is elaborately treated, 
each player upon this wilderness stage receiving full measure of atten- 
tion: Céloron de Bienville, who planted the arms of France upon the 
Ohio in 1749; the wily, resourceful English surveyors and traders, 
Thomas Cresap, Christopher Gist, George Croghan, Andrew Montour, 
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and Colonel George Washington; the ill-starred Braddock; Daniel Boone 
(the author quotes from Byron’s tribute to this “child of nature” in 
Don Juan [pp. 115-116]) ; James Harrod, the Kentucky land speculator 
and warrior; Governor Dunmore, who conducted a private war on the 
Ohio; George Rogers Clark, the hero of Vincennes and Kaskaskia, who 
became a misanthrope in his old age; the smooth scoundrel James Wil- 
kinson; Generals Harmar and St. Clair, who are leniently treated for 
their military failures (the blame is assigned to the national government 
for its “criminal malfeasance” in the service of supply and bad re- 
cruiting practices [p. 190]); Mad Anthony Wayne, who succeeded 
where his predecessors had failed in breaking the power of the Indians; 
the mysterious, crafty Aaron Burr and his gullible friend, Herman 
Blennerhasset; the great Tecumseh and his brother the Prophet; and 
the man who did most to destroy them, William Henry Harrison. In 
addition, much detail is lavished on Indian raids and massacres; on 
such murderous villains as the brothers Girty and Harpe, Samuel Mason, 
Colonel Plug; and on the “snorters,” those raw-boned, generous, cussed, 
and often raucous keelboatmen. 

Once the century of war has ended and the Ohio Valley emerges 
from the frontier stage, the narrative fans out into a topical discussion 
of the life and culture of the region. Mr. Banta rescues from the oblivion 
threatening to enshroud him, John Fitch, “the inventor and the builder 
of the first American steamboat to operate on schedule with payloads” 
(p. 285); he slaps back at the British travelers for their harsh judg- 
ments on “the domestic manners of the Americans” (the title of Mrs. 
Trollope’s account); types of entertainment are cataloged with zest, 
from gander pulling, bear baiting, and cockfighting to the dramatic 
arts, which Alexander Drake and his company introduced to the West 
in 1801, the minstrel show, fathered by Daddy Rice, who gave the first 
performance of his “Dance Jim Crow” number in either Louisville or 
Pittsburgh, and the show boat; the utopian experiments of the Shakers, 
the German Rappites, and the English socialist Robert Owen receive a 
deserved place of importance; the array of educators, scientists, and 
painters whom Owen brought to his New Harmony colony are paraded 
before us, as well as a full-scale portrait of the wandering, picturesque 
naturalist Constantine Samuel Rafinesque; progress in medicine, law, 
education, art, and literature is sketched. 

Midcentury politics and slavery troubles are not neglected. Mr. 
Banta contributes an excellent note on the campaign literature of the 
West’s favorite son, William Henry Harrison, in the election of 1840. 
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The expansionist sentiment of the Ohio Valley is effectively detailed: 
the eagerness with which men from the region answered the call to 
march to the “halls of Montezuma” in the Mexican War; the commercial 
boom the war produced; the Oregon fever (it was Senator Hannegan of 
Indiana who coined the phrase “Fifty-four, forty—or fight!”); and the 
continued interest in California and the Pacific Northwest generated by 
the flow of families down the Ohio bound for those regions. Attention 
is given the slavery issue, which split the valley, and the development 
of the “Underground Railway.” The significant role of the river in the 
Civil War is well delineated, both as a line of demarcation and as a 
thoroughfare of commerce. The turmoil of the war days in “neutral” 
Kentucky lives again in these pages, as does the feeling of alarm and 
dread among the Hoosiers and Buckeyes when John Hunt Morgan’s 
raiders dashed across the Ohio. 


The final chapters deal with the industrial development of the 
valley, salt, coal, iron, steel, oil, pottery, clay products, and glass; the 
decline of river traffic in the 1890’s and its revival in the present century; 
the boom in ship construction during World War II (one Pittsburgh- 
built LST led the landing at Leyte Gulf); and a sketch of the river 
today, no longer La Belle Riviére, disfigured as it is by the grime and 
pollution of our industrial civilization. 


As this resumé suggests, an enormous number of facts are crowded 
into this book. Mr. Banta, a discriminating collector and vendor of Ohio 
Valleyana, who obviously knows the contents of the volumes on his 
shelves, does not always see the forest for the trees. He does not, for 
example, make clear the significance of the Ohio River as the spearhead 
of the frontier advance in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies for the whole nation, nor integrate the effect of social and economic 
forces on the politics of the region, nor emphasize the cultural diversities 
which had developed by the mid-nineteenth century. Furthermore, the 
author is prone to explore new by-paths of history, slighting some of 
the main points and characters. John James Audubon is a shadowy figure 
in this book; Daniel Drake, the famous doctor of Cincinnati, is not 
mentioned; there is only a passing reference to the mythical Mike Fink; 
Transylvania University merits a better rounded account than it receives. 
In fairness to Mr. Banta it should be said that he deliberately chose to 
pass over some of these points because they had been covered extensively 
elsewhere. These objections, however, do not detract from the real 
merits of this history in recreating the Ohio Valley’s past in a lively, 
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readable manner and in deepening our knowledge of the people and 
their folkways. 

There is a selected bibliography and index. The illustrations are 
woodcuts by Edward Shenton, who is at his best in the charming figure 
drawings under each chapter heading. 

Lanpon WARNER 
Kenyon College 





Indiana Authors and Their Books, 1816-1916. Compiled by R. E. 
Banta. (Crawfordsville, Ind., Wabash College, 1949. 335p.) 


When, in 1860, William Dean Howells sent a copy of William T. 
Coggeshall’s The Poets and Poetry of the West to James Russell Lowell, 
the latter wrote: “I have given the book to the college library, where 
it will sleep well with plenty of its peers.” No such fate is in store for 
Mr. Banta’s compilation. On the contrary, we are at once concerned with 
the fact that no copies will be offered for sale. Though a handsome, 
well made volume, we would feel more secure if we knew that many 
copies were sleeping on the shelves of private bookmen, thus forming 
a source of supply for the replacement of copies worn to shreds by 
frequent usage. For here is a book which will immediately assume top 
rank as an indispensable reference work for those interested in the 
history of the literature of the Middle West, and the numbers of those 
so interested grows by leaps and bounds. 

If this book is not a bibliography, in that essential bibliographical 
detail is not provided, neither is it a bare dictionary of biography; for 
the carefully compiled checklist of books by each author is of great 
value to the bibliographer and littérateur alike. When we consider that 
a special effort was made to seek out privately printed publications, we 
gain some idea of the immense amount of research that went into the 
compilation of these checklists. 

Fortunately the test for inclusion was a very broad one. In addition 
to natives of Indiana, writers were included (1) who were reared and 
educated in Indiana, (2) whose literary work began during their resi- 
dence in Indiana, or (3) who spent most of their lives as residents of 
the state. 

Perhaps it will come as a shock to some Ohioans to find the name 
of John James Piatt or that of Mary Hartwell Catherwood in this work 
on Indiana authors; yet Piatt was born in what is now Milton, Indiana, 
and, though Ohio born, Mrs. Catherwood did spend five years in Indiana. 
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(It was at this point that it occurred to the reviewer to look for the name 
of Julia Moore, the “Sweet Singer of Michigan.” It was not present, 
omitted perhaps because of the fear of inciting border warfare. And, 
after all, Indiana does have its own James Buchanan Elmore, the “Bard 
of the Alamo.”) 

Ohio is not less proud of her son, and her gift to Indiana, Frank 
McKinney Hubbard, because he became the beloved Hoosier philosopher 
and humorist Kin Hubbard. On the contrary, we are indebted for the 
publication of a condensation of the hitherto unpublished autobiography. 

While captious Ohioans may writhe upon finding the name of some 
Ohio favorite in this book, they should bear in mind that Indiana has 
also adopted some of our less desirable citizens of the past. There is, 
for instance, that precious pair of chiselers, Mason Long, the “Converted 
Gambler,” and John H. Green, the “Reformed Gambler.” Not that it 
matters, but it appears that Long was born in the same town as Mrs. 
Catherwood—Luray, Licking County, Ohio—while Green’s birthplace 
was Marietta. And here is as good a time as any to point to the greatest 
value of this work—the publication of the biographies of many obscure 
writers who, not infrequently, prove to have been colorful characters. 
The library staffs of many communities appear to have been enlisted 
and hundreds of books, magazines, and newspaper files explored in order 
to provide these biographical sketches. 

Very few omissions have been noted. We wonder at the absence of 
the name of Mrs. P. Farmer; for certainly she was among those Hoosiers 
who, in the composition of poetry, “ran hog-wild,” as Mr. Banta puts it. 
And we’re under the impression that Annie Nelles wrote her Life of a 
Book Agent while a resident of LaPorte. Others come to mind, and these 
may have failed to pass the test for inclusion. There exists some doubt 
as to whether B. F. Ells, author of Dialogue Grammar (South Hanover, 
Ind., 1830), was ever a resident of Indiana. The name of James 
Abbey, author of California, A Trip Across the Plains in the Spring of 
1850 (New Albany, Ind., 1850), is absent. As Wagner in his bibliography 
of western travels points out, the first part of that book appeared in the 
New Albany Ledger, and collectors in the field have assumed that Abbey 
was a Hoosier. 

In any event this book is a far cry from the days of William T. 
Coggeshall, when, as a part of his campaign to gain recognition for 
midwestern authors, Coggeshall published Poets and Poetry of the West. 
Concerning it, M. D. Conway, a contemporary critic, wrote: “Some 
filtration is necessary for all of our Western streams before they are 
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drinkable. About half a dozen of the poets should have been omitted 
accidently.” Such omissions as will be found in this book have been 
honest accidents. It is to be hoped that Ohio will not delay in under- 
taking a similar work. 


Ernest J. WESSEN 
Mansfield, Ohio 





